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SENTINELS 


Grey the day above Birdoswald ; 
The wind comes to the Wall 

As from northward moors in motion— 
Heather seething in the fall. 


Where the Roman’s spear was grounded, 
No more the sentry stands, 

Midway ’twixt his strong ‘‘miliz castles”’, 
Time upon his hands. 


Midway ‘twixt the strong “ mile castles”, 
In the still fosse I lie, 

With a thistle’s spear above me 
Pointing at the sky. 


Joun Heston. 
London, England. 








JOSEPH CONRAD AND HIS ART 


Men and women are impelled to write novels through various 
motives: the desire for distinction, for money, for experiment, 
for pastime. { The great novels have been written because they 
had to be written, because the minds and spirits behind them 
have had to pay the price of hard service to art and life for the 
joy of conscious growth and for the relief of coming out on the 
other side of each task of creative expression ; because, too, they 
have found themselves their own most attentive, most insatiable 
hearers as they have preached in each instance that gospel of 
beauty which, unpreached, would have become a sterile woe to 
them. A gospel now of glamorous emprise, now of robust actu- 
ality, now of Baconian ‘power to do good”, now of generous 
indignation, now of stoic duty, now of ironic pity, now of dreamy 
symbolism, now of prophetic vision, and now of the laws of hu- 
man behavior as modern psychology observes and attempts to 
organize them. 

Joseph Conrad, like Hardy and Turgenev and James, has his 
own peculiar gospel, but it is not a matter of label and category. 
It is an intimate, unsparable revelation—hardly a revelation, a 
suggestion rather—of some of the strangely hidden, subtly ex- 
cellent if melancholy truths of duty and of destiny. 

Conrad is a Slav, a Pole by nativity and temperament; an 
Englishman by choice, affection, long residence and formal nat- 
uralization ; a Frenchman by cultural sympathy and understand- 
ing; aseaman through the habit and experience of twenty years; 
a husband and father; and the creator of twelve novels, seven 
volumes containing in all twenty-four tales, one play, three works 
of personal reflection and reminiscence, and two romances writ- 
ten in collaboration with Ford Madox Hueffer. He is sixty- 
four years of age. 

Teodor Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski was born in the Ukraine on 
December 6, 1857, the son of a well-read poet-patriot who in 1862 
was seized and exiled to Vologda by the Russian Government. 
Conrad writes of his father's ‘‘ardent fidelity’ and of his “fear- 
less confession in word and deed of a creed which the simplest 
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heart . . . . could feel and understand”. The child and his 
mother accompanied the father, but three years later she died 
and the boy was placed in the keeping of her brother in the 
Ukraine, spending there five happy years of childhood, of which 
he writes in Some Reminiscences. Between his father's release in 
1868 and his death in 1870, Conrad was with him in Cracow. 
In Poland Revisited we are given a vivid picture of — 


‘‘a small boy of eleven, wending his way, not very fast, 
to a preparatory school for day-pupils on the second floor 
of the third house down from the Florian gate. It was in 
the winter months of 1868. At eight o'clock of every 
morning that God made, sleet or shine, I walked up Flo- 
rian street. But of the school I remember very little. . . . 
I was rather indifferent to school troubles. I had a private 
gnawing worm of myown. This was the time of my father's 
last illness. Every evening at seven . . . I walked all the 
way to a big old house in a quiet narrow street a good dis- 
tance beyond the great square. There, in a large drawing- 
room, panelled and bare, with heavy cornices and a lofty ceil- 
ing, in a little oasis of light made by two candles in a desert 
of dusk I sat at a little table to worry and ink myself all over 
till the task of my preparation was done. The table of my toil 
faced a tall white door, which was kept closed ; now and then 
it would come ajar and a nun in a white coif would squeeze 
herself through the crack, glide across the room, and disap- 
pear. There were two of these noiseless nursing nuns, 
Their voices were seldom heard. For, indeed, what could they 
have had to say? When they did speak to me it was with 
their lips hardly moving, in a claustral clear whisper. Our 
domestic matters were ordered by the elderly housekeeper 
of our neighbor on the second floor, a Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, lent for the emergency. She, too, spoke but seldom. 
She wore a black dress with a cross hanging by a chain on 
her ample bosom. And though when she spoke she 
moved her lips more than the nun, she never let her 
voice rise above a peacefully murmuring note. The air 
around me was all piety, resignation, and silence. 

“I don’t know what would have become of me if I had 
not been a reading boy. My prep. finished I would have 
had nothing to do but sit and watch the awful stillness of 
the sick room flow out through the closed door and coldly 
enfold my scared heart. I suppose that in a futile childish 
way I would have gone crazy. But I was a reading boy, 
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There were many books about. . . . I read! What did I 
not read! Sometimes the elder nun, gliding up and cast- 
ing a mistrustful look on the open pages, would lay 
her hand lightly on my head and suggest in a doubt- 
ful whisper, ‘Perhaps it is not very good for you to 
read these books’. I would raise my eyes to her face 
mutely, and with a vague gesture of giving it up she 
would glide away.” ! 


Conrad’s tutor at St. Anne, the gymnasium he attended in 
Cracow, beneficially influenced and was at the same time much 
impressed by his young charge. At the instance of the relatives, 
he tried to dissuade the lad from going to sea, from realizing his 
cherished dream of joining the British Merchant Service. But 
Conrad, boy and man, has always had in him something of that 
same inflexible determination to do what he must do with which 
Conrad the novelist endows Captain Lingard and Captain Mc- 
Whirr and Charles Gould. He became a seaman in 1874, mov- 
ing up and down the Mediterranean and across the Atlantic. 
Four years later he landed at Lowestoft, England, and served 
for five months on a North Sea coaster, Skimmer of the Seas. 
(“The Skimmer of the Seas was a smart craft’, says Harry 
Hagberd in 7o-Morrow. ‘Fine name, wasn’t it?”)? He refers 
to this as “a period of probation and training I had imposed 
upon myself’. In September, 1878, he first entered London, 
coming by train with a torn piece of a map of the city and an 
obscure address, to secure a berth in the Merchant Service as 
an able seaman. He tells us that he did not think of approach- 
ing that important moment by taking a cab. He walked, vow- 
ing that he would inquire his way from no one. 


“But I waiked on to my destination without hesitation 
or mistake, showing there for the first time, some of that 
faculty to absorb and make my own the imaged topogra- 
phy of a chart, which in later years was to help me in re- 
gions of intricate navigation to keep the ships entrusted to 





' Notes on Life and Letters, pp. 167-8. (The passages quoted from Con- 
rad’s works in this article are reproduced by the kind permission of Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page and Company.) 

* Falk, Amy Foster, To-Morrow, p. 252. 
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me off the ground. The place I was bound to was not 
easy to find.’’* 


He found his man, however, and then unversed in the English 
language and English ways as he was, was given his post, 
joining the Duke of Sutherland, bound for Australia. In 1879 
he qualified for second mate, and in 1884 became a master 
in the service and was naturalized. He revisited the Ukraine in 
1890, 1894 and again in 1914, just at the moment of the out- 
break of the war, and found his way with difficulty back to Eng- 
land through the friendly offices of the American Ambassador to 
Austria, sailing from Genoa in a Dutch mail-steamer. Since 
1894 he has been living “in the most peaceful nook’’, as he 
calls it, ‘in Kent”’. 

“‘Shakespeare’’, declares Emerson, “is the only biographer 
of Shakespeare; and even he can tell nothing, except to the 
Shakespeare in us; that is, to our most apprehensive and sym- 
pathetic hour.’’ We must trace the history of Conrad’s long sea 
fortunes as it reveals itself by allusion, reminiscence, dramatic 
moment and the murmuring sea-cadences of his pages, in their 
ripening and deepening tones, in such great stories as Lord /im, 
Nostromo, The Rescue, Chance, Typhoon, and The Nigger of the 
“ Narcissus”. 

One can understand why Coleridge, although he liked to refer 
with whimsical affection to his “old Navigator’, chose a better 
adjective and a better noun for the title of his famous ballad, for 
the word ancient connotes an oldness not worn, effete and weari- 
ful, but sagacious and noble in its history and its influence, while 
the term mariner suggests no mere sailor—one who sails, whether 
willingly and understandingly, or ignorantly and without imagi- 
native response—but rather a sea-man, a citizen of the sea, who 
has faced it, fought it, loved it, coaxed it, has enjoyed its buffets, 
grimly endured its worst menaces, and has looked on it in its 
moods of moonlight beauty or blue slumber with the feeling that 
it alone can induce after long experience of it—the spirit of 
masterful mysticism, the elemental temper of the mariner. 





’ Notes on Life and Letters, p. 152. 
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Yet Conrad, although no other proseman has revealed as he 
has done both the friendship and the enmity of mariner and sea, 
finds in the s/ip the true sustainer of the seaman’s soul, the 
true shrine of his devotion. And he has known noble ships, — Pa/- 
estine, Narcissus, Falconhurst, Riversdale, Highland Forest, Vidar, 
Otago, Torrens, Adowa. In any debate touching qualities and 
merits he is for the ship as against the sea. In Zhe Jlirror of the 
Sea he suspects that— 


“. . , the love of the sea, to which some men and nations 

confess so readily, is a complex sentiment wherein pride 
enters for much, necessity for not a little, and the love of 
ships—the untiring servants of our hopes and our self- 
esteem—for the best and most genuine part.”’* 


And in Well Done he writes :— 


“The sea is uncertain, arbitrary, featureless and violent. 
Except when helped by the varied majesty of the sky, there 
is something inane in its serenity and something stupid in 
its wrath, which is endless, boundless, persistent, and futile 
—a gray, hoary thing raging like an old ogre uncertain of 
its prey. .. . At any time within the navigating centuries 
mankind might have addressed it with the words: ‘What 
are you, after all? Oh yes, we know. The greatest scene 
of potential terror, a devouring enigma of space. Yes. But 
our lives have been nothing if not a continuous defiance of 
what you can do and what you may hold; a spiritual and 
material defiance carried on in our plucky cockleshells on 
and beyond the successive provocations of your unread- 
able horizons.’ 

“Ah, but the charm of the sea! Oh yes, charm enough. 
Or rather a sort of unholy fascination as of an elusive 
nymph whose embrace is death, and a Medusa’s head whose 
stare is terror. That sort of charm is calculated to keep 


men morally in order. . . . With them [seamen] the inner 
soundness is caused by another kind of preservative than 
sea-salt, of which . . . . the main ingredient is a certain 


kind of love that has nothing to do with the futile smiles 
and the futile passions of the sea. 

“Therein lies the secret of the seaman’s special character 
as a body. The ship, this ship, our ship, the ship we serve, 





*P. 213. 
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is the moral symbol of our life. A ship has to be respected, 
actually and ideally ; her merit, her innocence, are sacred 
things. Of all the creations of man she is the closest part- 
ner of his toil and courage. From every point of view it is 
imperative that you should do well by her. And, as always 
in the case of true love, all you can do for her adds only to 
the tale of her merits in your heart. Mute and compelling, 
she claims not only your fidelity, but your respect. And 
the supreme ‘Weil done’ which you may earn is made 
over to her.’’® 


And Conrad’s England takes on something of the beauty and 
dignity and right to be served that ships possess. I have referred 
to his feeling for his home in Kent, and there are many caressing, 
confessing touches in the novels and essays. Especially does one 
think of that great prose-poem in Lord _/im® which in its univer- 
sal sense of soil-values, of folk-values, may inspire all its readers 
with the purest, the least selfish, love of country and with the 
determination to be worthy of her who has done more for all 
and for him than any one son of hers can return. 

I have said that Mr. Conrad's theory of art is not a matter of 
label and category. He believes in art. He does not believe, 
any more than De Maupassant (in his clear, fine Preface to 
Pierre et Jean), or Henry James (in his essay on Zhe Art of 
Fiction), in critically partisan restrictions on the programmes 
and methods of art. He grows impatient of classifications. 
In his platform-preface to The Nigger of the “Narcissus” he 
warns the artist against too great fidelity to— 


‘any one of the temporary formulas of his craft. The endur- 
ing part of them—the truth which each only imperfectly 
veils—should abide with him as the most precious of his 
possessions, but they all: Realism, Romanticism, Natural- 
ism, even the unofficial sentimentalism (which, like the 
poor, is exceedingly difficult to get rid of), all these gods 
must, after a short period of fellowship, abandon him, even 
on the very threshold of the temple—to the stammerings of 
his conscience and to the outspoken consciousness of the 
difficulties of his work. In that uneasy solitude the supreme 
cry of Art for Art, itself, loses the exciting ring of its 





*Notes on Life and Letters, pp. 184-5, 188-9. *Chapter XXI. 
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apparent immorality. It sounds far off. It has ceased to 
be a cry and is heard only as a whisper, often incompre- 
hensible, but at times and faintly encouraging.” 


And in Books he insists that— 


“Liberty of imagination should be the most precious pos- 
session of a novelist. To try voluntarily to discover the fet- 
tering dogmas of some romantic, realistic, or naturalistic 
creed in the free work of its own inspiration, is a trick 
worthy of human perverseness which, after inventing an 
absurdity, endeavors to find for it a pedigree of distinguished 
ancestors. It is a weakness of inferior minds when it is not 
a cunning device of those who, uncertain of their talent, 
would seek to add lustre to it by the authority of a school.’’? 


And once again, in the same essay he writes :— 


‘It isin the impartial practice of life, if anywhere, that the 
promise of perfection for his art can be found, rather than 
in the absurd formulas trying to prescribe this or that par- 
ticular method of technique or conception. "— 


~—— What is a true novel? Both De Maupassant and James, whose 


art Conrad greatly admires, put their finger on its personal 
condition and quality. Says the Frenchman: “It is this per- 
sonal vision of the world that he [the novelist] seeks to commu- 
nicate to us by reproducing it in his book.” And the American: 
“A novel is in its broadest definition a personal, a direct impres- 
sion of life: that, to begin with, constitutes its value, which is 
greater or less according to the intensity of the impression.” 
The true novel is indeed an intensely personal communication. 
If it is not original in its seeing, and sincere in its telling, it is 
nothing and less than nothing. It is, then, an artistically con- 
ceived and plotted interpretative analysis (whatever its method) 
in extended prose form, of some human experience or experi- 
ences, skilfully and sympathetically mediated through the imagi- 
nation of a great personality. It is a comprehensive fictional 
_ reaction to some especially interesting aspect or problem in the 
welter of life. The true novel requires keen observation, ‘a 
high order of imagination, the social sympathy represented by 





' Notes on Life and Letters, pp. 7,8. 8 Jbid., p. 10. 
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Chaucer and Shakespeare, by Fielding and Dickens, the humor 
bred therefrom, and an intelligibly articulated view of life. Says 
Fielding himself: ‘The provision which we have here made is 
no other than HYuman Nature”. And Conrad approves: “Fic- 
tion is history, human history or it is nothing”. In Books he 
announces that— 





“The art of the novelist is simple. At the same time it \ 
is the most elusive of all creative arts, the most liable to be 
obscured by the scruples of its servants and votaries, the 
one pre-eminently destined to bring trouble to the mind and 
heart of the artist. . . . In truth, every novelist must begin 
by creating for himself a world, great or little, in which 
he can honestly believe. This world cannot be made other- 
wise than his own image; it is fated to remain individual and 
a little mysterious, and yet it must resemble something al- 
| ready familiar to the experience, the thoughts and the sensa- 
tions of his readers. 

“. . . . Where a novelist has an advantage over the 
workers in other fields of thought is in his privilege of 
freedom—the freedom of expression and the freedom of 
confessing his innermost beliefs—which should console him 
for the hard slavery of the pen. 





“To be hopeful in an artistic sense it is not neces- 
sary to think that the world is good. It is enough to be- 
lieve that there is no impossibility of its being made so.” * 


Conrad would wish his novelist— 


“to look with a large forgiveness at men’s ideas and preju- 
dices, which are by no means the outcome of malevolence, 
but depend on their education, their social status, even 
their professions. The good artist should expect no recog- 
nition of his toil, and no admiration of his genius, because 
his toil can with difficulty be appraised and his genius 
cannot possibly mean anything to the illiterate who, even 
from the dreadful wisdom of their evoked dead, have, so 
far, culled nothing but inanities and platitudes. I would 
wish him to enlarge his sympathies by patient and loving 
observation while he grows in mental power.” ” 








* Notes on Life and Letters, pp. 6, 7. ” Jbid., pp. 9, 10. 
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And finally, in the suppressed Preface to The Nigger of the 


“ Narcissus” :— 


“Fiction—if it at all aspires to be art—appeals to temper- 
ament. And in truth it must be, like painting, like music, 
like all art, the appeal of one temperament to all the other 
innumerable temperaments whose subtle and resistless power 
endows passing events with their true meaning, and creates 
the moral, the emotional atmosphere of the place and time. 
Such an appeal to be effective must be an impression con- 
veyed through the senses; and, in fact, it cannot be made 
in any other way, because temperament, whether individual 
or collective, is not amenable to persuasion. All art, there- 
fore, appeals primarily to the senses, and the artistic aim 
when expressing itself in written words must also make its 
appeal through the senses, if its high desire is to reach the 
secret spring of responsive emotions. 

“The sincere endeavor to accomplish that creative task, 
to go as far on that road as his strength will carry him, to 
go undeterred by faltering weariness or reproach, is the only 
valid justification for the worker in prose. And if his con- 
science is clear, his answer to those who, in the fullness of a 
wisdom which looks for immediate profit, demand specifi- 
cally to be edified, consoled, amused; who demand to be 
promptly improved, or encouraged, or frightened, or shocked, 
or clrarmed, must run thus: —My task which I am trying to 
achieve is, by the power of the written word, to make you 
hear, to make you feel—it is before all to make you see, 
that—and no more, and it is everything. If I succeed, 
you shall find there according to your deserts: encourage- 
ment, consolation, fear, charm—all you demand and, per- 
haps, also that glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten 
to ask,’ 


I have presented this matter thus quotationally because I am 
anxious to emphasize Conrad’s understanding loyalty to his art ; 
his long, patient, unremitting toil for truth as he sees and seeks it; 
his determination to make us see what and how he sees, not be- 
cause his sight is habitually right and ours habitually wrong, 
but because— 


“The presented vision of regret or pity, of terror or 
mirth, shall awake in the hearts of the beholders that 





" Preface to Zhe Nigger of the “ Narcissus”, pp. ix, x, xi. 
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feeling of unavoidable solidarity; of the solidarity in myste- 
rious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, in uncertain fate, which 
binds men to each other and all mankind to the visible 
world,” ® 


While Conrad's eye of sense is one of astonishing keenness, he 
understands that insight is a condition of sight, that “one 
always mistakes when one does not close his eyes”. His inner 
life is lit not merely by great memories, but by great correspon- 
dent conceptions. 

It is, of course, upon his novels that Conrad’s place and power 
must finally depend, splendidly successful as are such short sto- 
ries as Youth (a glamorous chant of struggle and dawn and hope 
and fragrant shores), 7yphoon (the account of a heart-breaking 
battle with the most evil mood of the sea), Heart of Darkness 
(a tale of the soul and body of the inmost dark of Africa), 
The Brute (a diatribe against a ‘brute’ vessel that slays her Jonahs 
remorselessly), 7o-Morrow (a darkly perfect vignette), Fa/k (a 
study in remorse-eaten power), Amy Foster (a picture of dumb 
male vigor and dumb female futility), Ze Lagoon, The Secret 
Sharer, An Anarchist and The Partner of Malata. Of the 
twelve novels the six that out-top and dominate the others are, 
in my judgment, 7he Rescue, Lord Jim, Nostromo, Under Wes- 
tern Eyes, Chance, and The Nigger of the “ Narcissus”. Of 
these I shall discuss briefly the first three. 

Lord Jim, like The Rescue, is the story of a point of honor, of 
the disgrace that tortures a finely sensitive soul when the physical 
instinct of self-preservation overmasters the spiritual awareness 
of duty; and of the necessity for rehabilitation that the fine soul 
thrusts on itself through the aridity of its future until it conquers 
the respect and confidence of those who have learned the truth 
of its quality, until, indeed, it seals its restoration in the face of a 
far graver ordeal than that in which young Jim initially failed. 
“A single bad act’’, says Fielding, ‘no more constitutes a vil- 
lain in life, than a single bad part on the stage.”’ 

It is a masterly story, save for a few faults in cohesion. The 
plot is excellently motived, threaded, and suddenly and logically 





" Tbid., p. xi. 
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snapped. Jim is at once a symbol, a true character and a crea- 
tion. Doramin’s allotment of the safer place to Dain Waris 
meets with a hard, poetic justice. Indeed, Doramin, Brown and 
Cornelius are all necessary agents in Jim’s fate. Jim meets at 
last his veiled Eastern bride, his Great Opportunity, and the 
Jewel’s rival leaves her desolate forever. 

The discussion touching the reportorial Captain Marlow is, no 
doubt, unescapable, since Marlow controls or modifies the method 
not only of Lord Jim, but also of Youth, Heart of Darkness and 
Chance. But if Marlow be an effective lever in Conrad's rather 
intricate machinery, why should his power xo¢ be utilized repeat- 
edly? Almayer, Captain Lingard, and Schomberg appear and 
reappear without objection, as do certain characters in Thackeray, 
Hugh Walpole and Compton Mackenzie, who never tires of find- 
ing new facets in his Michael and Sylvia. And despite Mr. J. M. 
Robertson’s stricture that Marlow is the one figure in Conrad 
who has no personality of his own, the truth is, I think, other- 
wise. No doubt Marlow is Conrad’s mouthpiece, but he is not 
the kind of mouthpiece whose assumption of independent vitality 
Caliban in Browning’s poem indignantly repudiates. Marlow is 
no more Conrad than Dr. Stockmann is Ibsen, or Hamlet Shake- 
speare, or Clym Yeobright Hardy. He has a strong soul of 
his own, touched with irony, touched with scepticism, but 
touched, too, with a sympathy ripened only through years hon- 
orably spent and a thought of life philosophically conquered. 
What would Youth or Lord Jim be without Marlow’s inevitable 
weaving of narrative and comment, his choric suggestion of 
motive and circumstance? He is among the most memorable 
of Conrad’s creations. 

There is, of course, point in the irritation expressed by those 
who find the zigzag involutions of Conrad’s method of telling 
many of his tales (even of developing certain essays) too much 
forthem. ‘Why not tell it simply and directly ?’ Well, put that 
question to Life, whose prophets and interpreters artists are. 
Life’s method, too, of tracing a history is oblique, occasional, 
fragmentary. No human experience, no human record, is charta- 
ble in a straight line. The curve’s the thing. It backs and it 
fills, it ebbs and flows, it rises and plunges, and its essence es- 
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capes us at a thousand fissures of observation and of memory. 
Its very downwardnesses are themselves conditions of its suc- 
ceeding upwardnesses, its silences and evasions of its communi- 
cations and confessions. It is the business of the novelist to 
seize its significant flexures, its obscure slow shadings, the scent 
of its course, that he may reconstruct it, with parallel involutions 
of imaginative sympathy that may make plain what, but for him, 
were treasure hidden from and hardly known, indeed, to the 
hearts of men. 

Besides, if Conrad, as we have seen, is as much romantic as 
realistic, an adventurer casting himself upon art rather than an 
adherent of any school, it is plain that he experiments eagerly 
and for the most part successfully with the matter of device in 
narration. When analytic omniscience meets the case, well; or 
when observant autoheroism, major or minor participation (as 
with Marlow in Youth, and Mitchell in Nostromo), is more con- 
cretely effective as the controlling point of view, Conrad will use 
that; or he will employ the familiar epistolary device, pushed 
indeed to a rather incredibie length by Decoud in Nostromo. 
Anything is good which is effective, and Conrad for his part 
often finds effective a comdination of devices that suggests not 
only his long study of other great artists in fiction (especially 
Flaubert, De Maupassant, Anatole France, Trollope, Henry 
James, Turgenev, Dickens, Thackeray), but also his feeling of 
kinship, as I have tried to indicate, with the tortuous but clari- 
fying ways of Life itself. 

Nostromo is a powerfully wrought, vividly colored novel of 
atmosphere and characterization chiefly, with many plot-surprises. 
A silver mine and a South American province are the real heroes. 
Among the picturesquely various groups of persons, Nostromo 
shares the honors with Charles and Emily Gould. Indeed, the 
touch of mystery and loneliness that separates these two from all 
others and from each other gives them constant place in the 
reader's regard and concern. Nostromo’s psychology—a rela- 
tively simple one—is actually less interesting than that of 
Martin Decoud or that of Dr. Monygham. The two women, 
Mrs. Gould and Antonia Avellanos, are drawn, especially the 
former, with a fond sagacity. 
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Conrad’s heroes are nearly always quiet men of a rare sim- 
plicity, the slow revelation of whose soul-processes constitutes 
both the essence of his stories and the extraordinary emotional 
inspiration of his tone. In Zhe Rescue Captain Tom Lingard 
(“Rajah-Laut”’) is recognized by Mrs. Travers—a highly com- 
plex yet “imperfectly civilized’’ woman, both his complement 
and his antithesis—as possessing ‘‘true greatness’’, as a “‘limpid 
soul”. These two are brought face to face in Malayan waters 
and jungles through a strange accident of fate, which annuls a 
gallant and honorable adventure to which Lingard had com- 
mitted himself on behalf of a deposed native chief, his friend. It 
equally complicates and endangers the very existence of the 
enforced sojourners on the Travers yacht, stranded in the 
Shallows. Honor and passion contend, as the days pass, 
and honor is at last not indeed forsaken yet foregone, through 
further accidents which serve ironically as symbols both of 
Lingard’s unconscious forgetfulness of duty, and of Mrs. 
Travers’s vacillating wish to confirm his spirit in its own high 
sense of truth. 

Through six parts does this intricate pattern of motives and 
cross-motives play. The’ intimate characterizations of the 
‘savage’ figures and of Mr. Travers, his Spanish friend d’ Alcacer, 
the young seaman Carter, and the disillusioned ancient Jorgen- 
sen, are as consummately wrought as anything elsewhere in Con- 
rad. And we have here the same grave, stoic dignity of 
style, with its subtle cadences and affirming iterations. The 
correspondences in the several ‘folds’ of the plot are finely 
suggested and the prophetic incidents and focus-moments com- 
plete and justify, even more inevitably than in Lord /im and 
Nostromo, the considered, detailed weaving of a master. 

In all of his novels Conrad’s atmospheres are no mere stage 
backgrounds. They are imponderable, symbolic, yet very real 
ethers that passively embrace tragic or pathetic compatibles in 
nature and in humanity. Captain McWhirr and the fury of the 
sea in Zyphoon; Nostromo and the silver peaks of Higuerota; 
Kurtz and the sullen jungles in Heart of Darkness; Verloc and 
the menaces of the London underworld in Zhe Secret Agent; 
Razumov and Russia in Under Western Eyes; Marlow and Bangkok 
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in Youth; Bessie Carvil and the “rabbit-hutches” of Colebrook 
in Zo-Morrow ; Captain Lingard and the waiting stillness of the 
Shallows; Lord Jim and the brooding duties of Patusan ;— 
these marriages of significant quality with the space-and-time 
moment at which that quality is most subtly to be disengaged 
have nothing of the effect of selected scenery, however glamo- 
rous, vivid or gloomy, but rather always the suggestion of a 
necessary kinship, of a union neither sought nor shunned, but 
accepted as destined. 

Conrad’s work has undergone development and discipline, 
however, in point of both atmosphere and style. It has pro- 
gressed from tentatives into certitudes, from some floridity into 
symbolism and restraint. His greater tales create for us, with 
their various motives and moments, the dusky melancholy of 
magnificent forests; the incredibly vivid tingings of autumn 
sunsets, pulsing with silent passion on a wide expanse of sea; or 
the deepening glooms of sea and sky in time of storm or night- 
silence. He is master of amazing prose tunes, eerily evoked 
from our comfortable language by his Slavic spirit; of long, 
seducing sentence-rhythms ; of the magic of right repetition; of 
simple yet sonorous words, their individualities, colors, nuances. 
He has a curious, almost passionate fondness for privatives be- 
ginning with in—, im—, il—, and ir—, particularly such words as 
irresistible, incredible, incomprehensible, impenetrable, inscruta- 
ble, inconceivable, intolerable, imperceptible, inflexible, indefi- 
nable, illimitable, indispensable, impersonal, imperturbable, innu- 
merable, imponderable, irremediable, indomitable, and, through 
page after page of all his work, immense, immensity; immobile 
and immobility. Notice, for example, in Nostromo, ‘‘an immense 
and weary discouragement’’, ‘‘an immense melancholy”, “his 
silence and immobility”’, “the plain had resumed its shadowy 
immobility”, “the persistent immobility of the late Sefior 
Hirsch”, “the old man sat through the day in immobility and 


” 


solitude”; in 7he Rescue, “the calm which lay upon the ship like 


an immovable burden, immense and burning’’, “the immense 
silence of the world"’, ‘‘an immense disturbance leaped out of 
the darkness upon the sea”, ‘“‘the stars streamed . . . like an 


immense river of sparks against their heads”, “the dark length 
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of the palisade . . . seemed to her immense, intimidating’’; in 
Lord Jim, “the calm sea, the sky without a cloud, appeared 
formidablyjinsecure in their immobility”’, ‘a silence of the sea, 
of the sky, merged into one indefinite immensity still as death 
around these saved palpitating lives.’’ Even the Malayan prin- 
cess who serves as a foil to Mrs. Travers in The Rescue is named 
Immada. I wonder whether Conrad’s love of such words may 
not be explained, in part at least, on the psychological side by 
their melancholy negation-values, and on the esthetic side by 
| their dooming melody (I, m, n, and r are our most melodious 
consonants, and these favored words begin with one or another 
of these sounds, most of them ending with the | sound). At any 
rate, there are a color, a savor, in these and kindred words which 
Conrad delicately perceives to be indispensable to the creation of 
his haunting twilights and darkening menaces. Despite the 
fact that he graduates himself from his earlier manner and 
that his later style is more gravely disciplined, so that it is much 
less exotic, yet his love of these adjectives remains constant. 
Indeed, Nostromo, masterpiece as it is, has the old sonority, but 
a sonority for the most part noble, proud and austere. I agree 
with Hugh Walpole that the style of Zyphoon, Youth and Heart 
of Darkness is poet’s work, “wrought and finished in the true 
spirit of poetry”’;® with Richard Curle that Chace “is perfect in 
the sense of its complete unity and of the conscious mastery in 
every phrase’’," and with Frederick Tabor Cooper that ‘‘Conrad’s 
distinction lies in the power of suggestion, the ability to make 
you feel that, however much he shows you of life, there is vastly 
more that he leaves untold”’. © 

Of the three novels under discussion 7/e Rescue seems to me 
to be the best in point of equilibrium. Curle and Cooper, for good 
reasons, prefer Nostromo, and Walpole Lord Jim, while the late 
James Huneker chose Under Western Eyes, and Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps selects 7he Nigger of the “Narcissus’’. But 
then I remember that Professor Phelps calls Conrad ‘the heir of 
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“Curle: Joseph Conrad: A Study, p. 195. 
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Stevenson’, although he also says later that “Stevenson passed 
joyously from incident to incident; Conrad holds one incident 
before our eyes’’, and still later that “Conrad stands alone in 
modern fiction’’!"* Still, Ido not mean to deprecate that choice, 
for it is debatable, and the very variety of critical preference 
attests Conrad's wide-ranging excellence. For 7he Rescue, how- 
ever, it thinks; it has one atmosphere, whether deepening or 
refining itself; its characters are extraordinarily real, even for 
Conrad ; its plot is psychologically subtle, modernly subjective. 
Great as are Lord Jim and Nostromo, they do not, I think, possess 
this equilibrium. Jim is a character-unit, it is true, but there is 
something of a clashing in initial atmospheres, something of a 
crowding in the last. As for Nostromo, magnificent as it is in 
sustained atmosphere, in brilliance of color and power of por- 
tent, its canvas‘is panoramic and episodical rather than whole, 
and its plot breaks over the boundaries of the hero-interest, 
unless, as has been suggested, we accept the mine and the prov- 
ince asthe heroes. The several parts are badly named as regards 
their centres of gravity, and the threatened blowing up of the 
mine is more palpably worked up than the actual explosion of 
the brig in 7he Rescue. In other words, if Lord /im is strong in 
continuity of character-values where Vostromo is somewhat weak, 
and if Nostromo is strong in the singleness of its sinister revolu- 
tionary atmosphere, 7ie Rescue appears strong in the develop- 
ment of both character and atmosphere, and in their balanced 
interrelation. In Nostromo, too, despite the thrilling account 
of the transfer of the treasure to the Great Isabel, Nostromo's 
threatening of Decoud appears to quarrel with his own con- 
sciousness of the necessity for silence; the introduction of 
certain antecedent incidents is rather too obvious; there is an 
overplus of alliteration; and, as fatigue assails the author, he 
allows himself to write such a sentence as this: “And yet from 
sunrise to sunset he had been lying prone on the ground, either 
on his back or on his face’’. This weariness is perhaps most 
apparent in the last part of Book Three, Chapter Eight, but 
it is present also in succeeding chapters, while Nostromo’s 
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motives, which are really naively simple, are too frequently ex- 
amined and exhibited. 
| But these are small imperfections in a fabric of rich imagina- 
q tive stuff and rarely vivid coloring, a fabric, too, woven of such 
wisdoms as these :— 





“Action is consolatory. It is the enemy of thought and 
the friend of flattering illusions. Only in the conduct of our 
action can we find the sense of mastery over the Fates.” 


“The value of a sentence is in the personality which 
utters it, for nothing new can be said by man or woman.” 


“The popular mind is incapable of scepticism; and 
that incapacity delivers their helpless strength to the wiles 
of swindlers and to the pitiless enthusiasms of leaders in- 
spired by visions of a high destiny.”’ 


“In our activity alone do we find the sustaining illusion 
of an independent existence as against the whole scheme of 
things of which we form a helpless part.”’ 


That last sentence might have been written by Thomas Hardy. 
Some of Conrad's critics strangely find him humorless. Is he? 

In Pater’s thought humor is “the laughter which blends with 

tears and even with the sublimities of the imagination, and 

which, in its most exquisite moments, is one with pity’. And 

Churton Collins found it, in its highest aspects, “the smile on 

wisdom’s lips’. I have no space to dwell upon the blindness of 

this charge. But the man who wrote 7he Point of Honour and 

the account of the visit of the emissary from Sefior Fuentes to 
| Colonel Sotillo in Nostromo knows well what humor means. 
| Richard Curle’s admirable chapter on ‘‘Conrad’s Irony and Sar- 
donic Humor” is a sufficient answer. 

Do Conrad’s women complement his men? Yes and no. 
They are vital, but not various. Conrad seems to feel that 
there is a feminine psychology as yet but faintly studied. His 
women are, therefore, often silent and tentative creatures, ap- 


| parently awaiting permission to share in the full life of the story. 
Nevertheless, they are nearly always memorable. Amy Foster 
| is a study in the maternally marital, quelled by ignorance and 
fear; the girl in Fa/é is a primitive being of obscure goodwill 
and a dumb, yearning tenderness; Flora de Barral is a com- 
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' plex, but too harassed girl; Nathalie Haldin comes closer 
to reality. Freya Neilson, Nina Almayer, Winnie Verloc and 
Dofia Rita are true flesh-and-blood, and Bessie Carvil is per- 
fectly portrayed in a touch, a line,—an erasure. Two great 
women in Conrad are Emily Gould and Mrs. Travers. The 
first is charity, the second faith (and poor Winnie Verloc, we 
may say, is wistful hope). Each lives an increasingly difficult 
life, each sees her husband becoming engrossed with other in- 
terests, each inspires love elsewhere. Goodness of character ra- 
diates from the one, delicacy of mind flows subtly in the words of 
the other. Both are beautiful, distinguished, of rich personali- 
ties, ladies. They are almost the two sides of the feminine shield. 
The one is a healing, pitying Lady Bountiful; the other in a 
high-bred conflict between duty and passion renounces her 
happiness. The prime ingredients of love are sympathy and 
passion. ‘Some women hovered, as it were, on the threshold 
of genius, he reflected. They did not want to know, or think, 
or understand. Passion stood for all that... .. ” So Decoud 
thinks of Antonia. 

Well, what is the sum of it all? What are Conrad’s conclu- 
sions about the nature and the worth of the world? He offers us 
no conclusions, but only varying reactions,—reactions of hope, 
of disillusion, of poetic wonder. “ Droll thing life is—that mys- 
terious arrangement of merciless logic for a futile purpose. The 
most you can hope from it is some knowledge of yourself—that 
comes too late—a crop of inextinguishable regrets.”" And 
again: ‘All this is life, must be life, since it is so much like a 
dream.” Ibsen once said: ‘“ Anticipation, hope and disap- 
pointment. In these three words behold the whole story of 
human life”. Yes, but he failed to add the indispensable fourth 
word,— growth. Conrad adds it. He, too, like Ibsen, is disillu- 
sioned; he, too, like Hardy, is a pitying ironist. (I do not think that 
either Hardy or Conrad can be properly regarded as a pessimist. 
that fatally facile word that usually represents a mood, a 
habit, rather than a philosophy.) He, too, like most of those who 
have swayed him in his reading, through his personal contacts 
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(with Galsworthy, for instance), and through his own Slavic 
temperament, refuses to deceive himself, to regard the shades 
of the prison-house as the sunshine of a fools’ paradise, but, 
fatalist and ironist as he is, he does not lose heart. He rejoices 
to recognize and salute courage, fortitude and honor. Simple, 
dutiful, often obscure heroes are, and good women are, and 
against these the sinister forces that mock human endeavor are vain 
even in their very triumphs. As Cordelia, being dead, yet lives, 
so live the baffled Tuan Jim and Rajah-Laut and Nostromo. 
Whatever be the truth of the far future, whatever be the fate of 
this old pulsing planet, the secret forces that are at grapple 
in the world and the universe must take account of honor and 
of the simplicity that does its duty without thought of alternative 
or of reward. I do not understand the mystery of cosmos, implies 
Conrad; it is too large, too various, too arbitrary for me, but I do 
know that it is so fashioned as to make possible the ways and 
aspirations of good men and women who, despite all their suf- 
ferings, learn to grow in goodness. And so I know that the 
centre of cosmos is in some way, however remotely, responsible 
for the determination of such men and women to pitch their 
lives high. Courage, Fortitude, Fidelity are Conrad’s words. 


They are enough. 
GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


The University of the South. 


FORGIVE YOU? 


Forgive you, dear? If there were anything 

To be forgiven, I could not; but my pain 

Has come inevitably as the spring, 

The sunshine or the rain. 

I could not help but love you. Is there blame? 

’T is God’s, not yours. Do moths forgive the flame? 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


New York. 
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A DRAMATIST OF CHANGING IRELAND 


The production in America by the Irish players from the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, of Lennox Robinson’s comedy, The 
White-headed Boy, reawakens interest in a neglected decade of 
Anglo-Irish literature, 1911-1921, and particularly in Mr. Rob- 
inson’s own work, most of which falls within that period. 
During the Great War it was natural that little attention should 
be given to the progress of writing in Ireland; the Rebellion of 
1916, in which Irish poets played prominent parts, and the 
death in Flanders of the nature poet, Francis Ledwidge, were 
occasions of momentary exceptions. But the work of Irish authors 
in the last ten years should be familiar to all who would follow 
and understand the changing temper of Ireland. No Irish 
writer more faithfully interprets this time than the realist, Len- 
nox Robinson. 

Still in his thirties, he is one of the most noteworthy of 
the coterie influenced by Synge toturn their talents to the 
interpretation of contemporary Irish life. Like Synge, Mr. 
Robinson has done the greater part of his work for the 
theatre. At the outset of his career he showed unusual dra- 
matic ability, and he has now developed firm technique. Even 
ten years ago Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats had so high an 
opinion of the young playwright that they asked him to accom- 
pany them to this country; he has since become manager of 
the Abbey Theatre, and his new play has not only been given 
in Ireland but has been one of the recent successes in London, 
Lennox Robinson is a dramatist of assured position. 

Mr. Robinson’s plays may be divided into two groups: those 
describing rural and small-town life in Ireland, and those deal- 
ing more or less remotely with Irish politics. To the first 
group belongs his earliest play, Zhe Clancy Name, succeeded 
by The Crossroads, Harvest, and The White-headed Boy, the last 
produced originally in Dublin, on December 13th, 1916. Between 
The Crossroads and The White-headed Boy come the political 
plays, Patriots and The Dreamers. Mr. Robinson’s latest play, 
The Lost Leader, is \ikewise of this class. The author’s only 
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novel, A Young Man from the South, and his Eight Short Stories 
were also published in this later period, although the novel was 
written before the Easter Rebellion. 

Both prose volumes complement the plays. The novel isa pen- 
etrating study of a young man of Southern Unionist heritage in 
evolution from intense political conservatism to the physical 
force radicalism of the Sinn Fein party; the short stories are 
mainly accounts of life in that southern Ireland where Mr. 
Robinson himself was born, the son of a clergyman in County 
Cork. The novel gives pictures of intellectual society in Dub- 
lin, and of the relations between unionists and nationalists, 
invaluable to the historian of the psychology behind the 1916 
Rebellion; the identification of characters is, perhaps, as the 
foreword suggests, idle, but the fictitious Isabel Moore clearly 
suggests the Countess Markievicz, and other figures in the book 
bear resemblance to well-known persons in the Irish capital. 
Of the short stories, 7he Chalice is a charming, though brief, 
psychological study of a priest of the Church of Ireland ina 
southern community. As is to be expected, the author’s prose 
fiction is dramatic in method; for the subject of novel or sketch 
Mr. Robinson chooses one or more striking situations, and 
develops his theme largely by means of dialogue; so that the 
best idea of his powers is to be gained by studying him asa 
dramatist. 

The Crossroads, his first long play, indicates Lennox Robin- 
son's natural aptitude for suspense, situation, and climax. His 
plays are not closet drama. The Ibsen-like touch at the close of 
The Crossroads (in which the heroine is on the point of leaving 
her husband for her lover) becomes merely a device for compli- 
cating the suspense. Harvest and The Clancy Name are instinct 
with dramatic irony; there is a poignancy in Harvest suggestive 
of Synge. Although more melodramatic and less universal in 
theme, Zhe Clancy Name may be compared favorably with Riders 
to the Sea. The political plays, Patriots and The Dreamers, 
show their author’s growing command of technique: the final 
act of Patriots is of extraordinary emotional] intensity; while 
The Dreamers, based upon Robert Emmet’s abortive rebellion 
in 1803, in evidencing the author’s ability sharply to differen- 
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tiate among forty characters, marks him as possessing the 
power that distinguishes dramatist from playwright, the power 
of creating men and women with the semblance of reality. 
The fantastic Lost Leader, dealing with a reincarnated Parnell, 
is the work of a finished craftsman experimenting. It is sur- 
prising that any American manager should have attempted to 
produce in this country a play requiring for its comprehension 
so intimate a knowledge of the intricacies of Irish politics as 
does this subtle satire on Unionist, Nationalist, and Sinn 
Feiner. 

Mr. Robinson portrays not only the hardships of Irish life, 
of peasant farmer, small shopkeeper, politician, but the idealism 
of Irish character, often a prey to its own defects. Timothy 
Hurley, in Harvest, because he has brought himself to the verge 
of ruin by educating his children and starting them in positions 
in life superior to that he occupies, burns his own property to 
obtain the insurance; the idealism of James Nugent’s associates 
in Patriots is undermined by material prosperity. By showing 
Irishmen dissatisfied with their condition in life, with their 
fellow-countrymen, yet struggling to hold a vision always before, 
although beyond, them, Mr. Robinson helps to explain why Sinn 
Fein, despite contradictions and illogicalities, has made such 
headway in Ireland. He is the dramatist of Irish discontent. 

A comparison between Robinson and Synge has already been 
suggested. Both have written of the Ireland of their day, yet 
Mr. Robinson is the more faithful realist, for he does not stamp 
his personality upon his plays as did Synge. This may be due 
somewhat to the greater variety of people in Mr. Robinson’s 
plays; he writes not only of the country but of the town, where- 
as Synge dealt almost exclusively with peasant life in remote 
districts. Synge, moreover, was always a protestant against cir- 
cumstance; in all his work he stressed the aspirations rather 
than the failures of his characters; in the last analysis he isa 
romanticist, or an idealist, rather than a complete realist. Mr. 
Robinson, on the other hand, although he shows the dreams of 
his characters, shows with equal emphasis their thwarting; he 
stands outside his people, almost indifferent to their fate; cir- 
cumstance leads them whither it will. Perhaps Synge’s extra- 
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ordinary ear for prose cadence was partly responsible for the 
emphasis he placed upon the imaginings of his people, who 


‘speak in language that is a garnering of picturesque phrases 


rather than a faithful rendering of common speech. Nobly 
struggling against Destiny, Synge’s figures have passionate 
poetic utterance; crushed by the monotony of every day, Mr. 
Robinson’s men and women confine themselves to the less vivid 
words of familiar intercourse. 

It is, however, interesting to find that the younger writer’s 
finest play is Zhe Dreamers. In this, like Synge in Detrdre of the 
Sorrows, the author writes of an earlier Ireland, in which he 
also most closely approaches the romanticism of his great pred- 
ecessor. Amazing that, after the production of this play, 
and its publication with its outspoken preface, in 1915, the 
Government should have been surprised by the Rebellion of 1916: 
but of such is the obtuseness of governments. The theme was 
certainly suggested by the shaping of events in Ireland at the 
time. The preface also notes the author’s attitude towards his 
material :— 


“‘There is fact in this play and there is fancy, and only the 
student of those dreaming days will know where the one 
merges with the other. He is scarcely likely to approve 
of this attempt to recapture the emotion of an historical 
episode by means that are very often unhistorical; to his 
trained mind any study of Robert Emmet’s insurrection 
which ignores Owen Kirwan, Anne Devlin and many 
another is unworthy of serious consideration. But selec- 
tion and rejection of incidents and characters is the begin- 
ning and end of all playmaking; even in plays dealing 
with imaginary people there must always remain the country 
on the dark side of the moon unknown to the audience but 
as vivid to the playwright as the side that shines on the 
stage. How much more crowded must that dark side be in an 
historical play when into a few acts must be crushed the 
emotions and actions of hundreds of people during several 
months? That is the only defence I can offer to his just 
criticism on the omissions in the play. 

‘*He will also, probably, quarrel with the title of the play 
and say that Robert Emmet was practical in all his qualities, 
a soldier, a tactician, a most able organizer. I agree. But 
all these things were fused together for one purpose by the 
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most practical quality of all—his dream. Dreams are the 
only permanent things in life, the only heritage that can be 
hoarded or spent, and yet handed down intact from genera- 
tion to generation. Robert Emmet’s dream came down to 
him through—how many ?—generations. He passed it on 
undimmed. It is being dreamed to-day, as vivid as ever 
and—they say—as unpractical.’’ 


The skill with which Mr. Robinson has in 7he Dreamers 
created a large number of characters, has already been referred 
to. The third scene of the second act, where the stage showsa 
room in the White Bull Inn, Dublin, on the night of Emmet’s 
rebellion, may be taken as a good instance of the dramatist’s 
mastery of situation, dialogue, and character :— 


[Hannay, Mulligan and Peter Freyne are still there. Hannay is 
sober, the other two are slightly drunk. The room is quite full of men 
drinking, talking, smoking. When the curtain rises almost everybody 
ts talking at once, and for half a minute there is a babble of undis- 
tinguishable conversation. It is nine o'clock on the evening of July 23.} 


HANNAY: It’s what I said myself to Mister Emmet, I wouldn't trust 
my life to them. 

Puiips: I don’t understand such things myself, but them cannons look 
good weapons. 

HANNAY: Cannons! Moyah! Bits of an old tree hollowed out, do you 
mean? I tell you what, Jackeen, I’d rather be in front of them than behind 
them when they’re fired off. 

Puitips: What d’ye mean? 

HANNAY: Mean? I mean they're damned ugly, dangerous things, and 
tis as likely they'd kill the men behind as the men in front. 

A SHRILL Voice: I told him up to his puss I could feed a horse as good 
as himself. 

ANOTHER VoIceE: True for you. ; 

A SMALL CLEAR Voice: The time of the last rising my a’nt had a 
dream — 

MULLIGAN [shouting across the reom|: For God's sake get us something 
to drink. Mangan, screech down to Julia. 

Puitips: ‘Tis all right for young fellows to be going about with pikes 
and the like, but I’m a settled man with a wife and family. 

A MEAN-LOOKING MAN: In course, ’tisn’t to be expected of you. 

FREYNE [loudly, rather drunk]: \'m as ready as anyone to strike a blow 
when the time comes. Did anyone say I was afraid? 

Voices: Yerra no. Quiet yourself, man, quiet yourself. 


[Peter Flynn comes in. 


PETER [/oudly]: Are there any of Mister Emmet'’s friends here? 
Voices: Ay, we’re all friends. What do you want? 
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PETER: You're wanted below in the Depot. 

HANNAY: We're doing all right where we are. 

PETER: You are not. It’s in the Depot you're to assemble. Don’t you 
know that? 

HANNAY: I know as much as you do and maybe a trifle more. 

PETER: Come on so. 

HANNAY: We're doing all right where we are. 

PETER: You are not. Is it afraid you are? 

FREYNE: Who's afraid? D’ye think I’m afraid? 

PeTeR: You can’t see the signal here. 

HANNAY: They'll pass within a stone’s throw of the window. We'll join 


you, never fear. 
PETER: The orders are to assemble at the Depot. 
MANGAN: Orders! Moyah! Whose orders? 
PETER: Emmet’s. 
MANGAN: What right has he to order us? 
Puivtips: Aren't we men the same as he? 
MANGAN: Ay, and a deal older than him for the matter of that. 
A Voice: That's so. 
[A cheer is heard from the street.] 


Peter: There! They're off! Are you coming, men? 

Voices: What’s that? Is he out? Yerra no. I tell you he is. Look 
out the window, Mike. Can you see anything? 

MIKE [at window]: It’s Emmet sure enough. He’s his sword drawn. 
There’s a crowd after him. 


The act closes with continued indecision and cowardice on the 
part of the men at the inn. 

From what has been said, one might imagine Mr. Robinson’s 
plays devoid of humor; the supposition would be far from the 
truth; humor gleams constantly through his realism; but it was 
not until late in 1916 that he produced the comedy of 7he 
White-headed Boy. This is in marked contrast to 7ke Dreamers, 
for, perhaps as a result of reaction to the grave events in Ire- 
land during the spring, it is also devoid of politics. In power 
of characterization the dramatist has advanced even beyond 
The Dreamers; the dialogue sparkles; upon these the play 
depends, for the plot, although adequate, is slight. 

The White-headed Boy is the old-fashioned comedy of Irish life 
raised to real artistry, yet having a serious purpose—keen 
satire of those who educate their children, without consulting 
them, for a station beyond their birth and for which the young 
people themselves may have no inclination. Mr. Robinson had 
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already touched the theme in Harvest, but there it is swallowed 
up by the tragedy of Mary; here it forms the background of the 
romance of Denis; it is of such universal application that, coupled 
with the dramatist’s masterly delineation of the foibles of human 
nature, it makes Zhe Whtte-headed Boy a comedy that can be 
appreciated in any country. In the stage directions of the printed 
version, the author has adopted the device of commenting upon 
his characters. There follows the opening of the play, the scene 
the interior of Mrs. Geoghan’s house in an Irish village:— 


[ You can see from the appearance of the room we're looking at they're 
not wanting for comfort. Mrs. Geoghan—poor William's widow (that’s 
her behind the table setting out the cups)—is a hearty woman yet, and, 
after all, 1 suppose she’s not more than sixty five years of age. A great 
manager she is, and, indeed, she'd need to be with three unmarried 
daughters under her feet ali day and two big men of sons. You'd not 
like to deny Mrs. Geoghan anything she's such a pleasant way with her, 
yet you know she’s not what I'd call a clever woman, ] mean to say 
she hasn't got the book-knowledge, the “ notions” her husband had or her 
sister Ellen. But maybe she's better without them, sure what good is 
book knowledge to the mother of a family? She's a simple, decent woman, 
and what more do you uant? That plain girl behind, pulling out the 
drawer, is the eldest daughter Kate. She was disappointed a few years 
back on the head of a match was made up for her and broken afterwards 
with a farmer from the east of the county. Some dispute it was about 
the fortune, and he married a publican’s daughter in the latter end. 
’Tis n't likely Kate will ever marry, she’s up to thirty-six by this time, 
with a grey streak in her hair and two pushing sisters behind her, but 
she’s a quiet poor thing, no harm in her at all, very useful in the house, 
I’m told. I’m sure the mother’d be hard set to manage without her. 

You're admiring the furniture? *Twas got five years ago at the 
Major's auction. . . . . William bought the piano when he got 
married, I’m told it was old Doctor Purcell’s. Anyway, it's areal old 
piano; the youngest girl, Baby,is a great one for music. The table's 
mahogany, the same as the chairs, only you can’t see it by reason of the 
cloth. They're after setting the tea; they got that lamp new this after- 
noon, isn't it giving great light? Begob, there's a chicken and a shape 
and apples and a cake—it must be the way they're expecting company. 

Oh, the old one? That's Hannah. There's not a house inthe village 
she hasn't been servant in. Shewas ata hotelin Cork once. Twodays 
they kept her.| 

HANNAH: Will I bring in the ham, ma’am? 

Mrs. GeoG.: Do. Reach me down the silver teapot, Kate. [' Zis#’¢ 
real silver, of course, only one of them white metal ones, but catch Mrs. 
Geoghan calling it anything but the purest silver. She's smelling it.] 
There’s a sort of musty smell from it. 

KATE: Sure we haven't used it since Denis was here in the summer? 
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Mrs. Geoc.: I'll make Hannah scald it. . . . . God help us, is that the 
kitchen clock striking six ? 

Kate: Ah, that clock is always apt to be a bit fast. Anyway, the train 
isn’t due till the quarter, and it being market day, ‘twill be a queer thing if 
it’s not ten minutes late, or more. 

[Hannah's in again with the ham.| 

Mrs. GeEoG.: Putit there. Now run across to Mrs. O’Connell’s, like a 
good girl, and ask her to oblige me with a couple of fresh eggs. Tell her 
it’s for Denis they are, and she'll not refuse you. 

HANNAH: There wasa duck egg left over from the dinner. 

Mrs. GeoG.: A duck egg! Isn’t it well you know Denis has no stomach 
at all for coarse food? Be off across the street this minute. 

HANNAH: I will, ma’am. [And off with her.} 

Mrs. GEoG.: Where’s Baby? 

KATE: She’s above in the room, writing. 

Mrs. GeoG.: Musha! writing and writing. Isn’t it a wonder she wouldn’t 
come down and be readying the place before her brother? 

Kate: Ah, what harm? ’T won’t take us two minutes to finish this. 

[ This tall girl coming in is Jane. She has a year or two less than 
Kate. A nice, quiet girl. She and Donough Brosnan have been prom- 
ised to each other these years past. Is it chrysanthemums she has in her 
hand ?] 

JANE: These are all Peg Turpin had. Ske stripped two plants to get 
them. 

Mrs. GeoG.: They’re not much indeed, but Denis always had a liking for 
flowers. Put them there in the middle of the table. 

JANE: That’s what Peg was saying. She remembered the way when he 
was a little child he’d come begging to her for a flower for his coat, and 
never could she refuse him. 

Mrs. GEoG.: Refuse him! And why would she refuse him? .. . . Bring 
me the toasting-fork, Kate. I'll make the bit of toast here ; *twill be hotter. 

[Kate's off to the kitchen now. Amn’t / after telling you she’s a great 
help to her mother?| 

JANE: I met Aunt Ellen up the street. 

Mrs. GEOG.: For goodness’ sake! Did she say she was coming here? 

Jane: Shedid. 

Mrs. GeoG.: Oh, then, bad luck to her, what a night she’d choose to come 
here! Where are we to put her to sleep? 

JANE: If we put Denis to sleep in the room with George and Peter—— 

Mrs. GeoG.: You'll do no such thing. I'll not have Denis turned out of 
his room. The three of you girls must sleep together in the big bed; that’s 
the only way we can manage... . . What crazy old scheme has Ellen in her 
her head this time, I wonder? 

JANE: She didn’t tell me: but by her manner I know she’s up to some- 


thing. 
Mrs. GeoG.: God help us! And Denis will be making game of her, and 
maybe she won’t leave him the bit of money after all... . . There’s a man’s 


voice—'tis Denis. 
[What a hurry she’s in to open the door / | 
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Like other writers, in his youth Lennox Robinson was 
chiefly impressed with the difficulties that beset men and 
women, but in maturity he is more than ever conscious of the 
humor that leavens human suffering; with time has come com- 
pleter understanding of the stuff a dramatist’s dreams are 
made of. 

NorreEys JEPHSON O’Conor. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


EVENING 


Above the grey, the parched horizon line, 
The deep sky rends its breast, 

And from the gaping west 

Pours the swift crimson blood of day. 

Great Pelican! fold down your evening wings 
To staunch that flood and rest. . . . 

With dark-plumed midnight hide 

Your heart's red tide; 

Cover your wound—and mine. 


G. O. WARREN. 


Harvard, Massachusetts. 




















DOSTOYEVSKY AND MODERN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 


Only rarely does an author appear in any literature of such 
transcendent importance that all later work, whether by friends 
or foes, whether of the same or opposing schools, must take 
account of him and in one form or another must follow and 
imitate him. Such a giant is Dostoyevsky, and he, far more 
than either of the two other great Russian writers of the nineteenth 
century, has left his mark on the works of his successors. 

Turgenev, with his masterly descriptions of the nests of nobles 
and their large estates, is now an author of the past. Long be- 
fore the Revolution the country life which he describes had 
withered away and the spirit of those days had fled. Even his 
intellectual revolutionists no longer hold the centre of the stage. 
The stern fact of the Revolution soon swept away the Rudins 
and the other delightful chatterers, true prototypes of large num- 
bers of Russian intellectuals, as Chaykovsky sadly remarked in his 
speech at the centennial of the birth of Turgenev at Archangel 
in 1918. 

Tolstoy, with his moral belief that force lies at the root of all 
evil in the world, may be praised by the twentieth century, but 
the age has not followed him. His anarchism has succeeded in 
undermining governments everywhere, but his doctrine of love 
has not exerted a corresponding influence on the great mass of 
humanity. The problem of life is too complex to admit of so 
simple a solution. As a result, he is praised rather than imitated, 
and later literature has not followed him and his philosophy as 
widely in Russia as perhaps in other countries. 

At first it would seem that the influence of Dostoyevsky 
would be even less. Fate, with bitter irony, has jested at his 
formless novels, in which he repeats and repeats his conviction 
that Russia will never rise against the Tsar, that socialism 
will never gain a foothold in Russia, and that the Russian peas- 
ant will be forever devoted to the Orthodox Church and the 
Russian government. Then came 1917. The last of the Rom- 
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anovs died an unknown death in prison, and an era of persecu- 
tian for the Church commenced. And yet the works of Dos- 
toyevsky live. Why? It is not for their historical accuracy. 
Dostoyevsky did not bother about that. It is not for their 
exquisite form. There is hardly one of his works which can satisfy 
the most elementary canons of art, and the poor epileptic had no 
time or energy to revise his work with the care and industry of 
a Tolstoy. It is not for their tender delineation of the humble. 
It is only the least known works of our author which deal with 
the honest poor. Creatures, warped and misshapen morally and 
physically, are~the subjects of his greater novels, and these, it 
would seem, could attract little more than a morbid interest. 
Yet Dostoyevsky is read and read widely. He is read for his 
psychological analyses of the abnormal ; he is read for the evi- 
dent sympathy which he has with these poor beings ; and, above 
all, he is read for the kinship which he shows with later authors. 
The entire Neo-romantic School of Russia is to a surprising 
degree built upon the foundations laid by Dostoyevsky, even 
when he thought that a far different superstructure was to be 
erected upon them. It may be of interest, then, to consider 
some few of the points in which the writings of Dostoyevsky 
anticipate or have influenced the work of the more modern 
Russian authors, even those who have been working since 1917. 
First of all we must mention the interest in the abnormal. 
The indictment literature of the middle of the century—novels 
written with the purpose of helping in the liberation of Russia— 
does not deal with the abnormal. The older literature took as 
its hero the superfluous man, the man without purpose or will 
in life, some Pechorin or Evgeny Onyegin, or, in a more striking 
example, Oblomov, the hero of Goncharov’s great novel, and the 
the classic example of the type. Another type is the repentant 
nobleman, voluntarily giving up his privileges to help his op- 
pressed brethren. Bazarov in Turgenev’s Fathers and Children, 
and Nekhlyudov in Tolstoy's Resurrection, are of this class. It is 
hardly possible to find among them such a hero as Dostoyevsky 
presents, but since his day, there is hardly an author, certainly 
among the symbolists, as Bryusov, Sologub, and Andreyev, who 
does not feel himself drawn to a study of the insane, the sick, or the 
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afflicted in body, mind and soul. Eleazer or Judas Iscariot of 
Andreyev can find their comrades in Shatov in 7he Possessed or 
Smerdyakov or Ivan Karamafov in 7/ie Brothers Karamazov. 

Then, again, during the nineteenth century Russian literature 
was essentially rural. Turgenev and Tolstoy loved the country. 
The noble lived on his estates and spent the social seasons in the 
capitals, but he rarely learned to know or love the people of 
the city. Life for Turgenev passes on the estate or abroad in 
some gay watering-place. To Tolstoy the city was the negation of 
Christianity, a blot on the world, a subject for sociological 
studies rather than for literature. Dostoyevsky, however, was 
born and brought up in the city; he knew the hopes and fears, 
the ambitions and the failures of its people, and he described 
what he knew. Raskolnikov, the Karamazovs, Myshkin, all live 
in the city. There is hardly one of Dostoyevsky’s great works 
that is not laid in the city, save the Memoirs of a Dead House, 
the account of the Siberian prisons, compared to which even a 
city is a luxury. Where, asin 7he Possessed, part of the scene 
is laid in the country, there the final catastrophe is caused by 
the strike of the factory workers and every act is viewed from 
its connection with the life of the provincial capital. 

During the last half century the centre of Russian literature 
has abruptly shifted. The nests of nobles have disappeared. 
Bunin, in 7he Village, has given us the country as he sees it,—a 
fearful, empty place. The peasants are dull and brutish. For 
Muyzhel they are mere clods, suffering and dying like beasts in 
their dens, with nothing to brighten or cheer their painful exist- 
ence. Gone is the joy of labor, so well set forth in the folk- 
poems of Koltsov. Gone are happiness, honor, everything but 
a miserable gnawing of discontent. It is the city worker, the 
townsman, that holds the key to the future, as Veresayev and 
his fellow-realists point out. The symbolists also under the 
leadership of Bryusov have turned in the same direction. In 
his poems the whirr of the airplane, the hum of the motor, and 
the cramping life of the city are fully reflected. Yet in Zhe 
Answer he declares boldly that the same passions and the same 
torments inflame the human heart as in the days of Dido and 
that we are still the slaves of the same unsparing Aphrodite. 
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This change has taken place in life as in literature, since the 
present régime in Russia is founded chiefly on the cities, with a 
constant struggle against the peasantry and the agricultural 
classes. 

This development has been accompanied by an increasing 
callousness in literature. Stephen Graham’ says of Bryusov 
that he is a hard, polished, and even merciless personality, and 
has little in common with the compassionate spirits of Russia. 
He is not alone. Artsybashev in Savin proposes a mode of life 
which is purely egotistic and thoroughly scornful of sympathy. 
His doctrine is entirely selfish. We should hardly err in ascrib- 
ing this same sentiment to the dosyak of Gorky, the bare-footed 
ruffian, who figures in many of his stories. Surely this cannot 
touch the influence of Dostoyevsky, the most Christian soul in 
centuries, as many of his admirers have asserted. 

Nevertheless, Dostoyevsky is less different than we might be 
led to think. Callousness is interwoven with a vein of cruelty 
in many of his characters. as Raskolnikov in Crime and Punish- 
ment. Hewill give his last ruble to insure a proper funeral for 
Marmeladov, the drunken and worthless official, but he is a 
murderer, and he works out the doctrine of the superman (this in 
1866). He divides all men into two classes—those who are 
under the law and those who are above the law. The latter 
are justly exempted from the petty restrictions and the moral 
regulations which exist for lesser personalities. A Napoleon 
on his way to a splendid goal can and must sacrifice whatever 
crosses his path and thwarts his sovereign will. If this be true, 
why should a man worry if his duty to humanity urges him to 
kill a money-lender, a bloodsucker, a louse, as Raskolnikov 
proudly explains? Needless to say, the poor student is not a 
superman. He acknowledges his failure, begs pardon of Mother 
Earth, and gives himself up to the authorities ; but the principle 
is enunciated. The evil is done and we can understand why 
Nietzsche declared that from Dostoyevsky alone could he learn 
psychology. If Raskolnikov argues himself into this belief, Ivan 
Karamazov uses his theories of duty and rights to rouse Smer- 
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dyakov to murder his supposed father. He preaches to him in 
season and out of season until the poor wretch fails to distinguish 
right from wrong and strikes out blindly. Ivan is throughout a 
master of egotism, of selfishness, a cold and calculating intellect, 
a menacing type hardly to be expected of the teacher of humil- 
ity. Zhe /diot shows us still another picture of a soul-destroying 
passion. Myshkin, with his love and spiritual insight, cannot 
calm the fires of rage that blaze in the breast of Rogozhin and 
the equally unrestrained impulses of Nastasia. The terrible 
results of egotism in the novels are so marked that we are 
tempted to imagine a vein of cruelty scarcely hidden in Dos- 
toyevsky himself. His interest in crimes of unprecedented 
ferocity is confirmed again by his careful analyses of several 
cases of the most shocking brutality in 7e Journal of a Writer, 
i his own experiment in journalism. 

if i It is, however, in Zhe Possessed that he gives us the most 
striking example of the lengths to which insane ambition can 
goad aman. Here Nikolay Stavrogin is the superman. Every- 
one loves him, but only to be sneered at, insulted, outraged. 
i i Shatov, his wife, Darya, Kirillov, all are the victims of his cold 
i and unfeeling personality. Beside him stands his worse self, 
| 3 Petr Stepanovich Verkhnovensky, also cold and unfeeling, petty 
in his fiendishness, merciless even as compared with his greater 
) friend, He is a revolutionist, not for ideals, but for Ivan 
| Tsarevich, for Stavrogin, the superman, the conqueror of tsars, 
| is the lord of lords, as he cynically declares. Once the revolution 
| is over and all government is dethroned, then a new and 
i | more lasting structure will be erected and ‘it is we, we alone 
| who are to be the builders’. It is to Stavrogin that every peas- 
ant, every man, every citizen of Russia is to look as the author 
: of the new and better life which is to come at last. It is use- 
less for critics of a liberal stamp to sneer at this book as the 
representation of the dregs of the revolutionary movement in 
Russia, and a slander on a noble people. Dostoyevsky has set 
himself to describe the fiendish power which an unscrupulous 
and ambitious man may have over his fellows, even in the pursuit 
of a relatively low goal. Well it is for any country in revolt, if 
some at least of its leaders do not develop the egotism of Stavrogin 
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and his friend, and try to substitute their power for the rule which 
they have overthrown. In all these Dostoyevsky is the ancestor 
of the cold and cynical Ableukhov of Byely's Peterburg, and 
other works of the modern school. 

The extreme authors of the Russian Revolution have gone to 
such great lengths in their union of Christ and the people that 
their works are regarded by pious and conventional Christians as 
blasphemous. Blok in Zhe Twelve describes a Red patrol 
marching through the city streets on a winter evening and at 
their head Christ with a red flag and crowned with roses. Even 
more clearly does Byely confuse Christ and the people ina 
mystical union. This may seem quite at variance with the ideas of 
Dostoyevsky, but we must read 7he Possessed to find danger- 
ously similar conceptions. Read the strange dialogue between 
the half-crazed Shatov and the superman Stavrogin. Shatov con- 
fesses his beliefin Russia, in Russia as the body of Christ in Ortho- 
doxy, and by a supreme effort he declares that he will believe in 
God. Will believe in God! This he supplements with Stavrogin’s 
speculations on the relations between God and the State :-— 


‘There was never a time when all or many nations had 
one universal God, but each nation always had its own deity. 
It is the mark of the annihilation of nationality, when gods 
begin to be universal. . . . When gods become universal, 
the gods die and faith in them along with the nations. The 
stronger a nation the more distinct will be its god... . . 
Every nation has its own conceptions of good and evil and 
its own particular evil and good.” 


Again and again in this conversation Shatov declares that a 
nation is the body of God. He repeats again and again that 
Russia is a God-carrier, a special incarnation of the supreme 
Deity. When Stavrogin objects that Shatov is reducing God to 
an attribute of nationality, Shatov replies: “‘No, I am raising 
nationality to the level of God’. What is this but a denial of 
the brotherhood of man, a sort of blind nationalism? The 
enemies of Germany spoke during the war of the German god, 
a nationalistic phenomenon based perhaps on the old Teutonic 
mythology, but Dostoyevsky was a sponsor for this view, as his 
works foreshadow the superman that knows no law. 
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Closely akin to this discussion of God and the nation is the 
problem of God and the individual. Here again 7he Possessed 
presents some striking conceptions. Let us think for a moment 
of Kirillov, with his views of the God-man and the Man-God. 
Which is it to be? Or the plaintiveness of his conception of 
Christ, the only Man who could make life worth while and He 
unable to conquer death? Or the division of the world into the 
period before and after the annihilation of God and humanity’s 
rise to godhood? These few cases will show us some of the 
many turns which the genius of Dostoyevsky takes in its voy- 
ages into the unknown. 

This same search for God is the distinguishing mark of the 
Neo-romantic movement in Russia. It is the theme of the philoso- 
pher Solovyev. It isthe underlying conception of Merezhkovsky, 
appearing not merely in his poetry and essays but in his criti- 
cal writings on Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, and above all in his 
great trilogy of Christ and Antichrist Here we have three 
long novels, 7ie Death of the Gods, the career of Julian the 
Apostate, the last of the worshippers of the spirit of Greece in the 
pagan world; Zhe Resurrection ef the Gods, the career of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; and Peter and Al-xis, the great reformer of Russia 
and his ill-fated son. Merezhkovsky sceks a synthesis of Christ 
and Antichrist, but his work, despite its millennial range, finds 
itself still unable to effect the mystic union. This search for God 
underlies the quiet beauty of Zaytsev; it torments the fantasy 
of Andreyev. It shines in all of his symbolical dramas. These 
works do not reflect Christianity, they are not swayed by its 
dreams or dismayed by its frowns. They represent a strange 
union of mysticism and scepticism, a union which attained a 
large following in Russia during the early years of the twentieth 
century. It is unfortunate that we could not have Dostoyevsky’s 
opinion on many of them. He might frown upon many of their 
ideas, but he himself was much closer to them in spirit than his 
reputation would lead us to suspect. 

This mystical motive is not a distinguishing mark of the earlier 
Russian literature. It is lacking in Tolstoy. His love for the 
Sermon on the Mount shines in all the later works of the great 
thinker, but religiously he avoids mystery and the supernatural. 
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He carries this so far that in his summaries of the Gospels he 
ignores all save the teachings of Christ, and declares that he 
would welcome the proof that Christ had no historical existence 
so that devotion to the person of Christ might not turn at- 
tention from the greatness of His teachings, which are at bottom 
one with the other great religions of the world. This rationalism is 
far from the passionate search for God, for the supernatural ; from 
the vague, indefinite and often maimed cry of Dostoyevsky. The 
writings of Turgenev show that he also was unmoved by such 
yearnings. Neither orthodoxy nor any form of religious faith 
stirs the heart of any of his characte 's save Liza in 7he Nest of 
Nobles. There are mysticism and spiritism of a sort in Klara 
Milich, but they are very crude when we compare them with the 
faith of Dostoyevsky, and resemble the tricks of the medium far 
more than the sincere faith of the believer. The indictment litera- 
ture and the great critics of the century know nothing of it, and 
we must go back to the romantic period before we find anything 
with which we may safely compare Dostoyevsky. 

With this spirit in mind we are not surprised to find that Dos- 
toyevsky was an admirer of Pushkin. Such critics as Byelin- 
sky cast scorn on the great poet. They ridiculed Evgeny 
Onyegin and Tatyana, and sought how they might best diminish 
his fame. They elaborated the theory of the social value of 
litarature to enable them to jeer at the great poet who wrote for 
beauty and not for politics. During the middle of the century 
Russian poetry was practically non-existent. Fet was silenced 
and Nekrasov sought to turn his muse exclusively to the social 
problems of his day, although he fortunately was unable to limit 
himself as strictly as he wished. Again and again in his longer 
works, as Who Lives Wellin Russia, the poet masters the politi- 
cian and bursts into real poetry. The Pushkin speech of 1880 
is a landmark in the history of Russian literature. In this Dos- 
toyevsky declared in bold and direct language that Pushkin 
was an adornment of Russian literature and one of its greatest 
masters. Poetry revived about this time and the newer authors, 
as Nadson, even in their social strains include a mystic touch 
which shows clearly the influence of the great novelist. The 
later poets, the Symbolists—Balmont, Bryusov, Ivanov and 
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their circles—return to Dostoyevsky, they return to Pushkin, 
to Baratynsky, and to Lermontov, to the entire Romantic period 
of the twenties and thirties, when poets were free to serve beauty 
and to withdraw from the stern realities of life into a more beau- 
tiful and peaceful mysticism. 

Closely related to this is the recrudescence of Slavophilism. 
Gogol and the Aksakovs had fought for the old traditions of Rus- 
sia, only to be chastised by the proud and self-confident Wes- 
terners. In the hands of its great masters, this theory was not a 
slavish worship of the abuses and tyrannical practices of the Rus- 
sian government, but a mystic and pious dream that Russia could 
emancipate herself from the materialism and force of the West 
and live her own life on the lines which she had laid out centu- 
ries before. It even rendered itself an object of suspicion to 
the government through its repudiation of the reforms of Peter 
and his Europeanized court. Into this current of thought Dos- 
) toyevsky fitted easily. His visit to the West, to England and 
Hi France, in 1862, described in Winter Reminiscences of Summer 
Travels, shows how thoroughly he was disillusioned in any love 
which he might have had for the West. The cold protestantism of 
England and the selfishness of the bourgeoisie of France showed 
| him that even liberty, equality and fraternity would be of little 
ff service if the will to love and peace did not exist in the hearts 
i | of men. Scattered passages show the influence which he felt 
from Asia, and in Zhe Journal of a Writer he gives us his last 
i word. In the final number, which appeared after his death, he ac- 
a cepts the Asiatic policy of Russia and urges his people to turn 
from Europe and identify themselves with the great lands of 
the East. 

This willingness to look at Asia is a marked characteristic of 
many of the modern authors. It is the basis for the remarka- 
ble movement known as Scythism, named after a poem of Blok 
a in which he openly declares that the Russians are not Europeans, 
| and that if their demands are not heard, they will turn to the 
East,—and woe to Europe! Andrey Byely announced a trilogy on 
this conflict of Europe and Asia within Russia. Only the first 
two parts were written—7he Silver Dove and Peterburg. The 
first deals with the mysticism of the peasants who belong to 
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the mysterious sect of doves and describes the collapse of the 
young scholar who turns to them for mystical development, only 
to become ensnared in their meshes. He tries to escape, but 
the sectarians in their blind fanaticism follow him and kill him 
rather than have him doso. Peterburg hasas its hero Ableukhov, 
a direct descendant of the Khan Ab-Lei, a cold and menacing 
bureaucrat of the old régime. Shishfarne and Enfarshish, the 
Persian, hold up a constant menace to Russia, and the brazen 
statue of Peter the Great gallops to the rescue of his threatened 
city exactly as in The Copper Rider of Pushkin a century before. 
The thesis is placed boldly in this novel: Is the Asia of Christ 
or the Asia of Genghis Khan to conquer in Russiaf Whichever 
wins, the victory is Asiatic. Others of the Bolshevik poets are 
as outspoken in their orientation. Mariengof calls upon the 
hordes of Asia to sweep into Europe to take vengeance on the 
conquerors of Stenka Razin and Pugachev, two of the foremost 
peasant leaders in the struggle against the introduction of West- 
ern ideas into Russia. Oryeshin in Revo/t glories in the dark- 
cheeked Chinese hordes swarming through the Urals to deal 
vengeance on a decadent civilization, and he boldly declares 
that in the new world the blessing is to be awarded to the Kirg- 
hiz nomads of the steppes. 

We cannot discuss here the source of many of Dostoyevsky’s 
ideas. In many cases they are to be sought among the sim- 
ple peasantry and the sectarian leaders of Russian dissent 
rather than in higher spheres of society and learning. These 
sides of the Russian people had been carefully obscured and 
derided by the Westerners. Russian literature served a long 
apprenticeship under Byelinsky and his followers who had sought 
to transplant Western culture and aspirations and acclimate 
them in Russia. In the days when it was a civic duty which 
every educated man owed his country to read the latest novel on 
social problems, Dostoyevsky with his passionate criticisms was 
an anomaly. His spiritual message and his fierce attacks on 
socialists and radicals cut strangely across the prevailing fashion. 
Pisemsky, far less daring, had been punished with ostracism, 
and 7he Troubled Sea represents the radicals as futile rather 
than evil. Even Turgenev never recovered from the ill-will 
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which he had gained in return for Fathers and Children and 
Virgin Soil. He was regarded as a traitor to the cause of lib- 
erty, and this sad fate, together with his increasing illness, silenced 
his pen. Not so with Dostoyevsky. Whether he were attack- 
ing revolutionists or defending his pitiful creatures, he went his 
way embittered perhaps, but never bending before the storm, 
and he triumphed. 

It was a bitter day for the Russian intelligentsia when they 
saw the success of their inveterate foe. They had welcomed his 
early works, Poor Folk and The Oppressed and Humiliated ; they 
had used the Memoirs from a Dead House as material for the 
study of Siberian prisons, but the later works were slighted. 
Even in histories of Russian literature prepared in English they 
could not judge calmly. Kropotkin in his /deals and Reali- 
ties in Russian Literature heaps on Dostoyevsky enough denun- 
ciation to break a lesser author. He regards him as utterly 
unreadable save for some passages marked by sympathy for the 
poor. Bruckner more impartially acknowledges his power, but 
sneers at his grovelling before Byzantine orthodoxy and Mon- 
golian autocracy. He tries to show that Dostoyevsky, the 
deep psychologist, could not depict the upper types of revolu- 
tionists, although he could plunge into the abysses of the hearts 
and souls of the most abnormal. Tolstoy is said to have judged 
him by his pre-Siberian works. In the words of Vyekhi, one of 
the publications of the symbolists, the intelligentsia hated to 
acknowledge him, but ultimately they were brought to accept 
him whom they had scorned. 

Dostoyevsky was accepted by all classes of Russians and by 
world literature. More than that, the Neo-romantic period which 
followed him was essentially a period of post-Dostoyevsky litera- 
ture. The adherents of the old schools carried on a strong propa- 
ganda against the new, stronger perhaps than in any other coun- 
try, for it was a struggle not merely between two schools of art 
but between art and politics. Even to-day it is possible to find 
educated Russians who berate all literature which has not an 
intensely practical bearing, and prefer an author of indictment 
literature to a greater master who regards his art as art. Never- 
theless, the triumph of Dostoyevsky was so complete that he 
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may be said to have given the keynote of the period since 
1880. Certainly, his works contain most of the chords which 
have been struck since that time. Despised and impoverished 
as he was in life, his spirit may now feel content, as he realizes 
his growing influence and the overshadowing control which he 
has exercised over modern Russian literature. 


CLARENCE AuGuSTUS MANNING. 


Columbia University. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND AMERICAN 
LETTERS TO-DAY 


Half a century ago Matthew Arnold in a famous passage in 
Essays in Criticism sought to lay hold of the cause of our disap- 
pointment in the literature of that brief, splendid, idealistic wave, 
commonly known as the Romantic Movement, from which our 
present literature plainly derives :— 


“It has long seemed to me that the burst of creative 
activity in our literature, through the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, had about it in fact something premature; and that 
from this cause its productions are doomed, most of them, 
in spite of the sanguine hopes which accompanied and do 
still accompany them, to prove hardly more lasting than 
the productions of far less splendid epochs. And this pre- 
matureness comes from its having proceeded without hav- 
ing its proper data, without sufficient material to work with. 
In other words, the English poetry of the first quarter of 
this century, with plenty of energy, plenty of creative force, 
did not know enough. This makes Byron so empty of mat- 
ter, Shelley so incoherent, Wordsworth even, profound as 
he is, yet so wanting in completeness and variety.” 


With this prematureness, Arnold went on to contrast the widely 
diffused and securely held spiritual wealth of the great ages, 
such as the Greece of Pindar and Sophocles and the England of 
Shakespeare. In such ages, he points out, the creative power of 
the writer was inspired and nourished by a current of “fresh 
thought, intelligent and alive’, in which he found his materials 
ready to hand. 

When it was written, this diagnosis of the Romantic Move- 
ment was plausible: to-day it is conclusive. It is plain now 
that the Romantic Movement was premature and insubstantial ; 
that it is not enough to become aware, as the romantics did, of 
the boundlessness of life and the delights of the emancipated 
imagination ; that in proportion as the human soul annexes ter- 
ritory, the need of genuine conquest—of governance—is in- 
creasingly imperative. In the welter in which things now toss, 
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fewer and fewer are seeking a wider welter, more and more are 
seeking for some principle of control. 

The premature Romantic Movement soon gave place to the 
Victorian Interlude, in which common-sense rejected the caprices 
of the romantic outlook, without being able, however, to estab- 
lish a firm reality instead. Mid-Victorianism was Romanticism 
compromising and becoming respectable. Then, in Swinburne, 
Morris, and others, came a revival of the enthusiasm of the first 
quarter of the century, and finally the prettiness and naughtiness 
of the fin de siécle. The twentieth century, thus far, has made 
no contribution, except that involved in working out, in an eager, 
radical spirit, what was implicit in the art and thought of the 
nineteenth century. 

All these phenomena have been equally observable in Ameri- 
can letters. Poe was our type of the premature, insubstantial 
romantic. In the great period of New England, an anaemic 
Transcendentalism showed the effects of the Puritan starvation 
of the imagination: the lesser men went up in the air, the greater, 
aware that they “did not know enough”, studied rapturously 
and became critical rather than creative. The central figure in 
that motley crew of hungry idealists was Emerson. If it was 
he who drafted America’s “intellectual Declaration of Indepen- 
dence”, as we have been saying ever since Holmes said it; it 
was he, also, it is important to remember, who showed impres- 
sively that independence meant, not a rejection of Europe 
and the past, nor yet imitation, but assimilation of them. 
What would Emerson have been without Europe and the past 
—without Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shakespeare and Bacon 
and Milton; above all, Plato and Jesus? New England had a 
current of ideas, an abundance of “fresh thought, intelligent 
and alive”’, partly set in motion by Emerson and partly setting 
him in motion—Emerson, the most important writer in prose in 
the nineteenth century, in Arnold's judgment. But it was the 
capricious side of Emerson, his idiosyncratic, ‘‘follow-your- 
genius” side, his German Transcendental rather than his Platonic, 
that most powerfully attracted his contemporaries and successors, 
including Whitman. The Transcendental current of ideas—the 
only effective current in mid-century America—was already sub- 
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siding when Whitman, who is reported to have said that he was 
simmering, simmering, till Emerson brought him to a boil, gave 
new life to some of the Concord doctrines. 

Whitman, the precursor of nearly all our present art, absorbed 
eagerly the Transcendental assertion of the ego, combining it 
with a vision of the American nation as transformed by the Civil 
War and the Industrial Revolution. But “with plenty of energy, 
plenty of creative force’, he manifestly “ did not know enough”, 
and, unlike his New England ‘master’ (to use his own word), 
was apparently intoxicated with his immaturity and his self- 
sufficiency. In him the creative force, of which he had an ad- 
mirable profusion, gave expression, not to a sound, varied, com- 
plete vision of reality, but to a confusion of values perhaps un- 
equalled in all literature. He nourished himself, not on the 
past, which is the sum of all that we know, but on the future, 
which is for us empty of content. He nourished hiinself, not on 
Europe and Asia, where civilization has run a secular course full 
of instruction, but on America, a land of promise. His imma- 
turity is that of a genius living, with the “insouciance’’of the 
animals he emulated, in the present moment. If in his poems 
he professed to ‘absorb the past”, he meant unconscious ab- 
sorption, as domestic animals may be said to have absorbed 
their wilder ancestors. He was nakedly contemporaneous, as 
we have been ever since Whitman. Since 1855 we have 
done little more than to make Whitman respectable—by out- 
yawping him. 

But if the current of fresh, intelligent thought does not yet 
flow, even after three quarters of a century, we are at last mak- 
ing visible progress in the creation of the conditions for a lit- 
erary period. For one thing, we are not slothful, but furiously 
busy, and if we ever get busy about the right things are likely 
to achieve good work in abundance. Again, we are unanimously 
calling for an adequate literary criticism—a literary criticism 
that will recognize an exceptional writer when he emerges, aid 
young writers of promise, disparage the commonplace literature 
that pours from the presses, and render clearer to writers and 
readers alike what admirable thing it is that our contemporary 
literature is really, if unconsciously, striving to attain. 
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Then, we are clearing the ground of academic pedantries, 
with a view to restoring the old intimate relation between our 
universities and our letters. The revolt against our tendency to 
an inhumane, mechanical scholarship has passed from disrespect 
to scorn, but if the good qualities of that scholarship, which cer- 
tainly needed to be developed, have been indiscriminately at- 
tacked along with the bad, they are now so well entrenched that 
they may safely be trusted to take care of themselves. In par- 
ticular, the critics of the school of Croce have served the cause 
of sound letters by their furious onslaught against the pedantries 
clustering thickly round artistic ‘types’. Our modern School- 
men, in their zeal for the study of types of literature, have plainly 
inclined to ignore literature itself, and to give us instead all the 
facts, and much that is not fact, about “tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene individahle, or poem 
unlimited’’. No, this will never do. But it must be added that, 
if one hears far too much of types within the universities, one 
hears too little of them among our creative writers. 

The ground is being cleared, again, of a far more noxious 
growth—the ‘heresy of the Didactic”’, the belief that the end of 
art is moral edification. In Puritan New England this belief was 
an expression of a vital faith, a completely sincere philosophy 
or theology of life. In twentieth-century America, however, 
it is merely a survival of a discarded theology—does not spring 
from a vital faith, is not really sincere, is, in a word, hypocritical. 
For this reason it has invited the fanatical attacks of Mr. 
Mencken, Mr. Dreiser, and others, who, if they do not deserve the 
credit of having slain the heresy, have at least given it public 
burial. Smug morality is no longer defended by responsible 
persons; the heresy of the didactic is no longer fashionable 
among intelligent writers. 

But in their zeal our emancipators of the Mencken type 
have overshot the mark. There are moral heresies in art, but 
there is also a place for morality in art. Although morality can 
never be the end of art, which has its own valid end, yet ethical 
standards are indissolubly united with esthetic standards. We 
moderns have rediscovered the organic unity of man’s constitu- 
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tion; yet curiously enough we continue to divide the organism 
into mechanical compartments—as when we assert that the 
zsthetic consciousness has nothing to do with the moral. The 
Greek lawgiver Aristotle, while proclaiming in the modern 
spirit that the end of art is pleasure, is typically Hellenic when 
he assumes, throughout his Poetics, that the zsthetically right 
involves the morally right, since poetry is an imaginative imita- 
tion or expression of reality. The pleasurable end is defeated 
by a violation of man’s moral consciousness, for the illusion of 
reality is impossible in such cases. The Greek, indeed, would 
not have understood what is meant by an unethical zxsthetic, 
and it is doubtful whether those who embrace this paradox know 
what they mean by it. If the American writers of the future 
devote themselves to this confusion, the outlook for our litera- 
ture is indeed dark. Its romanticism would thus grow more 
and more fantastic; its realism, losing all contact with ethical 
reality, would become meaningless. 

Turning from negative to positive achievement, what is there 
to report? In negations we abound: what are our affirmations? 
Explicitly our critics and implicitly our creative writers alike 
affirm but one thing, that art must express life. If you ask 
them what life is, they will answer abruptly or explain at length 
that it isa muddy confusion. Yet it is precisely the business 
of art to show esthetically, by a profound expression of emo- 
tion—by a “criticism of life’, in Arnold’s intellectual way of 
viewing it—that some degree of clarity is discernible in this 
confusion. Art cannot disavow its share in this immemorial 
quest of humanity; it is the glory of art, indeed, that it uses, 
fuses, a// the powers of human consciousness and applies them 
to all of life with an impartiality impossible to the philosopher, 
the moralist, the religionist, the natural scientist. The critic who 
accepts a muddy confusion is spiritually bankrupt. To apply 
values to literature, he must have them, either old values or new 
values, but always fresh and vital values. What kind of values 
are being applied to literature to-day? 

Alas, they are not fresh and vital, but stale and musty, the 
sickly heritage of that splendid but premature and insubstantial 
spirjtyal activity of the early nineteenth century. Even before the 
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war there was a growing sense of their inadequacy; the war has 
made them rapidly seem repellent. A worn-out individualism, 
or throwing off of all traditional bonds; a worn-out humanitarian- 
ism, or ineffectual outpouring of sympathy without a firm per- 
ception of the deeper relation of man and man; a worn-out 
naturalism, or insistence on man’s place in nature to the exclu- 
sion of any other place ;—it is increasingly evident that in these 
gospels of half-truth no hope exists either for human society or 
for art. There has also been a growing awareness, since 1914, 
of our need of the historical sense. The Great War was at first 
astonishing rather than deeply disturbing; but when it became 
clear that America must wage her first European war, and when, 
presently, American citizens from Peoria and Natchez and Salt 
Lake City found themselves fighting for Serbia in supposedly 
decadent France where Czsar had once fought, disquieting influ- 
ences began to play upon our characteristic contemporaneity. 
The war over, we recoiled; we would return to our old dream of 
geographical isolation and timelessness. But again we experi- 
enced the disquieting influences; again the perception that 
genuine peace and normalcy cannot be attained by one people 
alone; again the dawning recognition that secession from history 
was never possible for long and may never be possible again at 
all. At length even entangling alliances began to wear a new 
aspect. 

Thus, while our writers and critics continue to call for a 
forward-looking and distinctively American art, and paradoxi- 
cally go on repeating ad nauseam the romantic and realistic for- 
mulas of the age that is moribund if not dead, the day is prepar- 
ing when a new vision of life and of art and of America’s place 
in the community of nations will give direction and effect to our 
furious literary energy. To-day we are still absorbed in nature, 
which Wordsworth found totally good and Mr. Hardy, at length, 
totally evil, and which we find good and bad in varying pro- 
portions; our romanticists are still immersed in natural feeling, 
our realists in natural fact and natural law. But nature is 
beginning—is it not?—to be a little wearisome, to show itself 
for what it is, a source of immediacy, of vital experience, but 
not of light. It (we used to say “she’’) offers a challenge, but 
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no answer, merely throwing us back upon ourselves. Surely the 
very thing that we now deplore—our sense of alienation from 
the current of nature’s life—will some day be the cause of our 
rejoicing. In that day spiritual attainment will no longer be 
measured by the abandonment of one’s humanity, but by the 
realization of it. 

Now, the realization of what is human demands, first of all, 
the abandonment of contemporaneity. So long as we cherish 
the purpose of sinking into the life of nature, whether this 
means refuge in a land of dreams or absorption into the é/an 
vital as it pursues its blundering way, it behooves us to forget 
the human past and to live in the present. But so soon as we 
cherish the purpose of understanding our humanity, the reverse 
is true: we are human in proportion as we reject the contempo- 
raneity of the animals and bring to bear upon our present life 
all the wisdom of our own past and the past of the race. 

This is not to say that we are to attempt that most im- 
possible of things (if impossibles are comparable)—a return to 
the past. There are always many admirable persons who per- 
ceive the fine qualities of certain past epochs so vividly that 
they imply, if they do not assert, that we should reverse our di- 
rection and return to the mode of life and thought of those 
epochs. We are not going to do that, because we cannot and 
will not. If we are to bring our complex constitution into har- 
mony, however, we must make sure that the past is not lost, 
does not become a source of mere antiquarian research, nor a 
refuge from the actual world of experience, but that it is made 
vital by application to the present. We shall then be living, 
not in the present, like the lower animals, but in history, as 
man must. 

One begins to weary, not only of nature, but also of the ideal; 
of nature, or the present, and of the ideal, or the future. 
We are not going to renounce nature, but to assert our humanity; 
and we are not going to renounce ideals, but to prize standards. 
It is plain that ideals are a necessary part of man’s equipment, 
since everybody has them, and in their holy name as many crimes 
have been committed as in the holy name of liberty. It should 
also be plain that ideals are inevitably most uncertain, since 
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they look te the future, which is so uncertain that its contents 
are as manifold as men are abundant. If the idealist would 
avoid winging his way up to a private limbo instead of the 
abodes of reality he must subject his ideal to the test of stan- 
dards, which may be found, not without labor and pain, in the 
secular experience of the human race. 

Viewed in terms of literature, the foregoing conclusions mean 
that no worthy achievement can result from our present preoccu- 
pation with nature, with the contemporary, and with the future; 
and that the literature of to-morrow, if it is to equal the litera- 
ture of the past, must, like that literature, be both humanistic 
and traditional. From the romantic criticism of Schlegel and 
Coleridge to the “expressionist” criticism of the disciples of 
Signor Croce, we have heard a great deal of the organic nature 
of the work of art, but very little of the organic nature of art 
itself. As M. Firmin Roz pointed out in a letter the other day 
(a letter that would have warmed even Matthew Arnold's Victo- 
rian heart), the element of the new cannot reach fulfillment save 
in an already existing organism, which may be called tradition. 
The rest of the passage is deserving of careful reading :— 


‘‘ Novelty and tradition are the two principles or elements 
into which all literary or artistic expression instinct with 
life is resolvable. And yet, after all, such resolution is im- 
practicable, for the two elements are inextricably if indis- 
cernibly interwoven. A poet or artist who casts aside 
these laws of the true artistic genius remains a stranger to 
the highest refinements of the human spirit ; and his works, 
in proportion as he is unable to assimilate the divine secrets 
of culture, present a surface bruised and deformed by ex- 
crescences. The cults exist to sing the praises of these de- 
formities and to proclaim that the most painful of them 
are the most beautiful.” 


Here, in these luminous words, is no mechanical gospel of a 
“return to the past” such as the modern writer quite properly 
spurns. The war, the peace of Versailles, and the history of the 
world since that ‘peace’ will have done much for literature if 
they have revealed the past, as even the doctrine of biological 
evolution failed to do, as in the fullest sense present and living. 
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There is no “dead past” in general history or in the arts, and 
those who, refusing to perceive this, seek to erect a new social 
order or a new art, no matter how splendid their powers of im- 
agination, are giving their energies to what is not living, nor 
even dead (since it never lived), but unreal. In so far as our 
writers are trying to express the modern and the American while 
suppressing the past and the human, they are dealing with un- 
realities and their forms are deformities. One must admire 
their energy, their creative force; one must deplore their lack of 
proper data, of sufficient material to work with. Like Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, they do not know enough. 


NORMAN FOERSTER. 


The University of North Carolina. 




















FRANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION 


One great hindrance that retards reconstruction in France is 
the lack of confidence. France has not yet really obtained peace. 
For ‘‘peace is not a negative thing, a mere absence of war’’, as 
Sir Gilbert Murray well says, ‘‘peace is a state of mind, in which 
persons or nations are free from fear or anxiety or resentment, 
and can go about their business undisturbed.’’ But this the 
French feel they are not yet permitted to do. The League of 
Nations was founded on the belief that the best way to avoid 
war and to restore mutual confidence is to accustom the nations 
to meet and to codperate. Yet so long as even one great nation, 
such as the United States, stands aloof, there is room for the old 
vicious balance of power and the rival coalition system. Thus 
the object of the Covenant is defeated, for that object is to 
make the trusteeship for peace universal and all-inclusive. The 
same reasoning would postulate Germany’s entrance into the 
League, and this, too, might be brought about by America’s 
adherence, for we are, on the whole, the most impartial mediators 
between France and Germany, and therefore best fitted to bring 
about this rapprochement. The present divergence of interests 
between France and the Anglo-Saxon nations is perhaps un- 
avoidable. The French consider, not unnaturally, that the Treaty 
of Versailles, in exchange for which they gave up at the time ad- 
vantages which are now irrecoverable, compensates them, in 
some measure at least, for the wrongs inflicted upon them, and 
gives them some security, such as it is, that German aggression 
will not be renewed. They believe that a strict execution of 
the terms of the treaty is their best and perhaps their only chance 
for rehabilitation, and they cannot understand why their allies 
and co-signatories should wish to alter the treaty merely because 
subsequent events have shown that it is to the advantage of 
Great Britain, or of Italy, or of some other allied power to re- 
mit certain obligations to Germany in exchange for German 
trade. Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard, in a recent 
letter from France ironically shows England and the United 
States ‘‘whose safety permits’’, and whose ‘‘national interest 
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requires a benevolent and charitable attitude towards Germany”’ 
reminding France that the Anglo-Saxon countries are suffering 
from industrial over-production, and need the markets of Central 
Europe for their goods, and that therefore France, although an 
agricultural country and needing cash rather than markets, 
should feel morally bound to unite with them in subordinating 
every other consideration to the encouragement of international 
trade. ‘‘Wecannot promise to help you in case the Germans un- 
dertake to evade their obligations, or initiate a war of revenge’’, 
America is represented as saying to France, ‘because, as a matter 
of principle, we do not intervene in European affairs, nevertheless 
we urge you to demobilize your army and unite with the other 
nations of the world in helping Germany and Soviet Russia to 
their feet.’’! 

Under these circumstances, and in view of America’s refusal 
to enter the League of Nations, although morally pledged to do so 
through her accredited spokesman, French statesmen feel deeply 
discouraged, and, worse still, thoroughly sceptical as to the pos- 
sibility of securing peace by international agreement. France 
feels that she can count only upon herself to take measures for 
her security against Germany, and she acts accordingly, for on the 
other side of the Rhine are five to six million men trained in war, 
with an industrial organization capable of arming them quickly. 

We have spoken of France’s interests as diverging from those 
of her allies. It would be worth while, perhaps, to develop the 
reasons for this divergence. As was pointed out in our first 
paper, France’s national wealth will always consist chiefly in the 
products of her wonderful soil, whose yield is not only abundant 
but of the highest quality and of the greatest diversity. Sixty 
per cent. of the population still draws a living from the land. 
Up to the war France had steadily increased her production of 
wheat, so that she was, unlike England, self-sufficing in her food 
supply. She was also one of the great stock-raising countries of 
Europe and exported surplus meat. Accordingly, now that al- 
most the whole of the devastated area is once more under culti- 





1 The New York Evening Post, quoted in World Wide (Montreal), April 


I, 1922. 
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vation, the country has again become self-sufficing as to food. 
If now we consider France’s augmented colonies, or spheres of 
influence, we have, besides the Mother country, a colonial em- 
pire of roughly sixty million inhabitants, an empire largely capa- 
ble of supplying French factories with the raw materials they 
need—cotton excepted—and increasingly capable of absorbing 
the surplus output of these factories. Consider, finally, that for 
years to come no small part of France’s manufactured products, 
particularly those of her metallurgical industries, will have to go 
to building up her ruined cities, mines and plants, and to carry- 
ing out other urgent improvements such as the’electrification of 
her railways—necessitated by lack of coal,—-the construction of a 
great merchant marine, and the adequate equipping of her seaports. 
As for her remaining national industries, they consist largely of 
luxury products, such as silks, wines, fashions and furnishings, 
objects of art, gloves, perfumes, laces and linens, for which 
there is always a fairly steady market—just because it is lim- 
ited—at home and abroad. ‘‘The result is that France is not 
nearly so much interested in economic reconstruction as other 
nations, for instance England, to whom [international] commerce 
is life blood. . . . To England, Italy, Europe generally, and 
perhaps America, too, it would be a calamity if Germany went 
utterly to smash. To a great many Frenchmen it would be 
cause for genuine rejoicing. It would not hurt us much, they 
say, and it would take a great load off our minds’’.? What 
France desires, then, is capital. She produces her own food sup- 
ply. She has sufficient industrial equipment with which to carry 
on the work of reconstruction, and she has vast prospective 
markets within the limits of her own dominions, but funds are 
lacking, and having exhausted her borrowing capacity abroad, 
she cannot command credit for obtaining ready money. Each of 
her budgets since the war shows a deficit of several billions of 
francs, due in large part to the necessity of advancing an aver- 
age of sixteen billion francs a year for the rebuilding of the de- 
vastated regions or for war pensions. In order to raise these 





*French business man, quoted by Walter Duranty in Zhe Mew York Times, 
April 9, 1922. 
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sums and to provide for the payment of interest on national and 
on international loans, France has been compelled to increase 
her taxation from a little over four billion francs—the pre-war 
rate—to twenty-three billions, a taxation which is badly hamper- 
ing French industry. Hence France’s eagerness to recoup her- 
self from Germany, and her impatience with the shifty opportun- 
ism of her allies. She bitterly complains that the Treaty of 
Versailles is no longer a treaty, but has resolved itself into a 
succession of lawsuits. 

Having reviewed some of France’s difficulties, political and 
financial, we must turn to what her people are accomplishing in 
the work of restoration. At the conclusion of the war more 
than half of the inhabitants had left the invaded area, and, when 
in the spring of 1919 the first refugees returned to the sites 
of their former homes, they found the countryside compara- 
ble to the desolate craters of the moon. Where their farm- 
houses or their towns had stood, they were confronted with a 
stupenduous chaos of stones and bricks. To clear the ground 
of the débris of war and to reconstruct from the foundations was 
a pioneer’s task, requiring the resourcefulness of the frontiers- 
man to improvise shelter, and to devise makeshifts. Yet not 
one moment have these valiant French country-folk lost courage. 
Where the battle wreckage lay thickest, where three years ago 
men clambered with difficulty from one crater to another, where 
the experts despaired of reclamation and the government was 
afraid, the peasant has conquered back his soil from trench to 
trench and from shell-hole to shell-hole with shovel and plow in 
the last and noblest battle of the war.* Four-fifths of the pop- 
ulation resident in 1914 in the region comprised within the war 
zone are now again settled there. This is the more noteworthy 
because the government, in supplying limited funds for recon- 
struction, has been compelled to postpone advances for properly 
housing the refugees, and to devote its resources primarily to 
reéstablishing the roads, the railways, the mine-shafts and the 
- factories, as well as to levelling and clearing the fields for the 





’Frank Simonds, in an article for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
April 22, 1922. 
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plough. In other words, the most urgent need was to give back to 
the wasted country its means of production and of transportation. 
The people had to have employment even before they had homes, 
while all France needed the products of their work. Accordingly, 
one million people have endured living in the cellars of their 
razed houses, in dismal hovels built of refuse brick, or in leaky 
shanties constructed of green wood, while work was pushed for- 
ward, with a rapidity amazing to those who know the slowness 
of French routine methods, on the roads, railways, factories and 
mines. We hear of remarkable feats aceomplished—a double 
track railway line of 88 kilometres built and equipped with block 
system signals in 114 days; a tunnel 340 metres long com- 
pletely re-excavated and re-lined in 75 days, and so forth. * 
Coal mining, industrial or railway centres, such as Lens, Dour- 
ges or Tergnier, soon presented the appearance of the American 
boom town of a generation ago. Over a year ago, M. Aristide 
Briand, then premier, could assert in the French Chamber that 
95% of the waste lands had been cleared, and that of these 80% 
had then been put under cultivation. The destroyed railway 
lines had been rebuilt mile for mile.® At the beginning of the 
present year, M. Charles Reibel, the new minister for the Lib- 
erated Regions, stated that of the 4,084 factories destroyed, 
3,986 were rebuilt. In view of these facts, and when one re- 
members that France had up to last year received no payments 
in gold from Germany,’ and has had to finance this reconstruc- 
tion out of her own meagre funds, with building materials selling 
at from four to five times their pre-war prices, one can imagine 
French indignation at the official statement made by Dr. Walter 
Simons to the government of the United States that the French 
were little concerned to restore their ruined districts, but pre- 
ferred to exhibit them as ulcers in order to incite hatred against 
Germany and extract pity as well as /argesse from other countries.* 





‘Ze Temps (Paris), January 31,1921. °Ze Matin (Paris), April 7, 1921. 

* The New York Times, February 9, 1922. 

"Germany, however, has made large deliveries of coal, building and raw 
materials, machines, live stock, etc. 

* Note of Simons, then German Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the new 
Harding administration, early in April, tg21. 
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If the French government could contribute comparatively lit- 
tle in ‘money to the stupendous housing problem, it has in 
every way fostered municipal and local, as well as private en- 
deavor. The Chamber of Deputies authorized last November the 
Union of Building Societies to float a loan of 750,000,000 francs 
for building 100,000 cheap dwellings before 1930. The govern- 
ment guarantees the interest. Various stricken cities are floating 
loans in France and abroad, and the hanging Virgin of Albert’s 
basilica, the symbolic mourning figure of Verdun, or the noble 
ruins of Rheims cathedral make their appeal on comely posters 
from the hoardings of the big cities. So, too, the government 
has legalized and given special privileges to codperative building- 
societies formed by the war sufferers with a view to the com- 
mon purchase of large stocks of materials at wholesale prices, 
and the common retaining of the services of architects, engi- 
neers and other technicians for planning whole blocks of dwel- 
lings and standardizing building processes. Much is being 
done for the housing of workers, in particular of miners and of 
railway employees. The Northern railway has completed or has 
under construction for its employees 11,000 houses in twenty- 
six communities.® But what has encouraged most those whom the 
war had disinherited of their hearthstones, has been the great 
adoption or godmother movement both in the France outside the 
war zone, and in other countries. As soon as the armistice was 
signed, generous offers from private persons, from societies or 
from committees in all parts of France flowed in, tendering 
aid in the setting up of rest-houses, hospitals or schools for the 
war sufferers. At first, many of these offers came to nothing, 
because there was no organized agency to accept them. Subse- 
quently, with a view to creating such an agency, a meeting was 
held, on June 19, 1920, under the auspices of the League of the 
Great French Societies” at the Sorbonne, M. Poincaré presid- 
ing. At this meeting the representatives of the stricken com- 
munities set forth their needs. Thereupon a committee was 





*Jacob L. Crane: Zhe Resurrection of Devastated France, in Current His- 
tory (The New York Times), February, 1922. 
7’Union des Grandes Associations Francatses. 
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appointed which began its work by sending out to the mayors 
of the worst ruined localities guestionnaires as to the exact state 
of their respective communities, their resources—actual or po- 
tential—and their most urgent needs. Twenty-five hundred 
mayors replied, and, with these answers as bases, the wants of 
these various communities were then made known to the prefects 
of the departments which had been spared. The prefects were 
given certain model legal formulas or blanks, and were requested 
to urge their fellow-citizens, or the members of the municipal 
corporations within their jurisdictions, either to adopt outright 
one or more of the martyred towns or villages, or else to con- 
tribute along with others sums of money which would be em- 
ployed in rebuilding. In order that poor and unadopted com- 
munities might be better known, excursions of school-children 
were organized that summer. These children came to the 
number of 15,000 from all parts of France, were guided over 
the battlefield ruins, and returned home to plead the cause of 
their afflicted little comrades. Precautions have been taken so 
that no one stricken community may get more than its share of 
godmothers, whether French or foreign." 

In England the godmother movement has been furthered by 
the ‘“‘British League of Help for the Devastated Areas of 
France’’, founded partly with the view of keeping alive old war 
friendships, and partly with the thought of repaying that debt 
of honor which all men owe to France. Three great associa- 
tions are backing up the League of Help in its campaign. These 
are the Anglo-French Society, the Association of Great Britain 
and France, and the Entente Cordiale. Under their united im- 
pulse many cities in Great Britain and her colonies, not to speak 
of other agencies or of private persons, have adopted French 
communities for the purpose of reconstructing them. To cite 
only a few illustrations: the city of London has adopted Verdun 
and various ruined villages in the Meuse Vailey. The metro- 
politan boroughs have followed suit, Kensington taking Souchez; 
Wandsworth, Villiers-Plonich, etc. Birkenhead has adopted 
Cambrai; Newcastle-on-Tyne, Arras; Sydney, Poilcourt; Mel- 





" Raymond Poincaré, in Ze Matin, December 6, 1920. 
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bourne, Villers-Bretonneux ; and Montreal, Avion. In the United 
States the American committee for Devastated France has 
done much, its work being directed and largely carried out by 
American women in the old war zone. Thanks to these com- 
bined efforts, by January 1, 1922, the Minister of the Liberated 
Regions could report to the world that of the 280,147 buildings 
destroyed and of the 422,736 damaged, 335,479 had been rebuilt.” 

But it is not enough to bind up the wounds of war: if France 
has been brought so low it was in part, at least, owing to grave 
defects in her political, administrative and economic methods. 
Such has been the conviction forced upon Frenchmen of all 
classes. In the first place, they have begun to realize that their 
administration—that part par excellence of all governments which 
most nearly touches and affects the daily life and interests of the 
citizen—their administration is unrepresentative of the French 
people and unresponsive to their wishes. In France the units 
of local government, unlike those of Anglo-Saxon countries, are 
given virtually no powers of self-administration. Even in the 
matters concerning which the assemblies of the departments or of 
the Communes are allowed to pass laws, the local will as expressed 
in these laws may, on occasion, be thwarted or even nullified by the 
bureaucrats appointed by the central government for the adminis- 
tration of local business and local public utilities. Thus a mass of 
details of purely local interest, instead of being disposed of on 
the spot by the men who know most about them and whom 
they most nearly concern, are thrown for decision upon the 
heads of bureaus, with the result that questions sometimes 
await settlement for months and even for years. The French 
bureaucracy stands in the way of the political education of the 
French people. It prevents the formation and growth of healthy 
political parties, as opposed to factions, so long the bane of 
French political life. For national parties take their root in 
local politics and local divergences, and they flourish through 
the common man’s desire to direct and control through men of 
his own choosing the management of the public business. But 
when, as in France, the public business is monopolized by a 





The New York Times, February 9, 1922. 
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professional caste comprising nearly a million officials or em- 
ployees, all looking to Paris for their impulse, then the people 
lose faith in their powers of political achievement, politics be- 
comes a game played by theorists and intellectuals, and no fit 
occupation for a serious-minded business man. Nor is the evil 
merely political; the French bureaucratic octopus has been cut- 
ting at the roots of individual enterprise by stretching out its 
tentacles into French industrial life. To-day the French State 
carries on about fifty industries of various kinds, necessitating 
the services of hundreds of thousands of employees. It is tak- 
ing over the railways one by one, it has long monopolized the 
telegraph and telephone systems. It manufactures powder, can- 
non and shells; builds ships; conducts the tobacco and the 
match industries; edits and prints books; engages in agricul- 
ture and horse-breeding; sells mineral waters; makes porcelain; 
weaves tapestries, etc.“ Nevertheless, the French State is one 
of the most inefficient entrepreneurs in the world, for the tyranny 
of routine methods and of red-tape forestall any improvements, 
and the fact that the taxpayer’s money makes good any losses 
takes away all incentive for economy. An efficient centralization 
under a great genius may temporarily confer great benefits, as 
under Napoleon the First, but the system always decays, for 
great geniuses are rare, and it does nothing to educate the peo- 
ple politically. Our self-government is often provokingly slow 
in bringing about reforms and is faulty in execution, but it 
is surer in the long run.™ 

These evils have led to the great Regionalist, or decentraliza- 
tion movement, briefly discussed in an earlier paper, which has 
firmly taken hold in France, and which aims at the creation of from 
twenty to twenty-five administrative regions, each comprising 
three or four departments. Each regional district would have 
its own capital, its own autonomous administration, consisting 





8 Deputy Félix Lionville, in Journal Oficiel, February 3, 1921 ; Gustave Le 
Bon: Psychologie des Temps Nouveaux, pp. 245 ff. 1920. 

“W.M. West: Ancient History, p. 340. In France politics have become 
so divorced from ordinary business life and business standards that French 
contemporary political literature is full of complaints of the “ misrule of the 
intellectuals”. 
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of a prefect and a regional council endowed with many of the 
powers exercised hitherto by the Minister of the Interior and 
his subordinates. Questions concerning the building, equipment 
and maintenance of local railways, roads, canals, ports and docks, 
and the financing of all these and other public utilities will 
be transferred from the national government to the regional 
assemblies, and local economic and professional interests will 
be debated and directed on the spot by the men best qualified 
to decide.” ‘‘As there would be only twenty-one instead of 
eighty-six local government centres, each would become more 
and more important; it would be the seat of the regional court 
1 of appeal, the local university, the army corps, as well as of the 
| i Assembly and the administration. Around it would grow upa 
i flourishing local sentiment. Local customs and fétes would be 
| y revived. Local history and traditions would be taught. Pro- 
| vincial journalism and literature would be stimulated.’’ ® 
Everywhere in France since the war Regionalism is in the 
) air. Public men and statesmen are proclaiming themselves Re- 
| ie gionalists. M. Poincaré, the present premier, has been called 
ie | the ‘‘first Regionalist of France’’; M. Clémenceau has made his 
famous declaration: ‘‘Federalism is my ideal government’’ ; and 
M. Viviani wrote: ‘‘An economic and social Regionalism can 
alone save us.’? The Frenchmen of the provinces are now 
determined that Paris shall no longer have a monopoly of di- 
ih recting the political or the financial activities of the country, 
it for the financial tyranny of the great Paris banks has been as 
tt harmful to French industrial and commercial life as the ty- 
L ranny of the bureaucratic hierarchy has been to the political life 
of the country. Around Nancy, Grenoble, Lyons, Marseilles or 
he Nantes, true economic regions are fast forming, whose inhabi- 
te tants now undertake public works in common or set up new and 
vast industrial enterprises entirely financed by local capital. No 
longer will the splendid upswing of the iron industry in the 
Briey basin or the marvellous development of electric power in the 








' Henri Hauser: Les Régions Economiques, pp. 23-28. 1918. 
f a 16Parker Thomas Moon: Zhe Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Ht Movement in France, p. 277. 1918. 
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French Alps be retarded by the refusal of great Paris banking- 
houses to advance loans to Lorraine ironmasters or to Dau- 
phiné electrical engineering enterprises. Regional industrial 
banks have now begun to provide for local industries, and some 
of these banks are advancing loans on purely personal credit.” 
External security guaranteed by a League of Nations, admin- 
istrative reform inviting the participation and codperation of 
those whose affairs are administered, —all this will mean much for 
France. But ours is an era of feverish industrial development and 
a struggle for markets. On continuous industrial expansion de- 
pend national wealth, the growth of population, increased means 
of subsistence, and the bettering of the condition of the Jabor- 
ing classes. Indeed, social justice itself, which takes the shape 
of higher wages, shorter hours, social insurance against sickness, 
accidents and old age—human conservation, in short—is depen- 
dent on the progress and improvement of big-scale production 
and the devising of ever better means of transportation and dis- 
tribution. In all these things France has lagged behind and 
her legislation for human conservation is not abreast of that of 
England, or Belgium, let alone Germany. Hitherto there has 
been among the French people comparatively little of what we 
would call business instinct. A thorough campaign of education 
must, therefore, be undertaken. French high school boys, for 
instance, are perfectly acquainted on graduation with the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the various ‘liberal’ careers, or of life in 
the administration or in the army or navy. On the other hand, they 
have no notion of the rewards to be obtained nor the difficulties 
to be met in a business life. As for French merchants, bankers 
or factory owners, they have been intensely secretive about their 
business and wedded to old rule-of-thumb and routine methods. 
Industrial banks were practically unknown before the war, save 
in Lorraine and Dauphiné, there were no export banks, and, in- 
credible as it may seem, bills of exchange and even ordinary 
bank checks were not used as a medium of payment except in a 
few cities, and there only to a very limited extent. We are told 





'' See the interesting article by Marcel Provence entitled Le Régionalisme 
Financier, in Le Producteur, February, 1921. 
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that when about sixteen years ago the business periodical Com- 
merce et Industrie was founded for the purpose of advocating 
‘new methods’ in commerce or in industry, its appeal—apart 
from a mere handful of men with a vision—fell on ears in 
French business circles that were deaf or indifferent.% As for 
the French artisans and handicraftsmen themselves, they who 
had so long possessed the most imaginative brains and the most 
cunning hands among the world’s artificers, they too were 
losing their skill and taste, for the old French apprenticeship 
system had virtually died out, and apart from a few good but 
poorly attended craft-schools in the big cities, there were no 
agencies to train the industrial worker. There were a few 
business schools, but their curricula paid slight attention to 
the psychological side of business. There were agricultural 
schools, but they were too much concerned with the forming of 
agronomists and agricultural chemists and were therefore dis- 
trusted by the vast body of peasants and farmers. 

The war, as we have said, is changing all this. There is 
now an almost pathetic eagerness to make up for lost time, to 
train employers and workers alike in modern business efficiency 
and to educate the public into appreciating what this means for 
France. A business press has been created, and commercial, 
industrial and shipping publications are multiplying; fairs are 
held in the chief cities; a national bureau for foreign commerce 
has been set up at Paris. This last is a huge institution, in 
part official, to which information on foreign markets will flow 
from all parts of the world. A monster export bank has been 
established to finance French commercial ventures abroad. 
Above all, that Magna Carta of the new French industry and 
commerce, the Lot Astier, has been passed by the legislature. 
In the first place, Senator Astier’s law aims at bringing back the 
practical training involved under the old apprenticeship system 
by exacting that in every locality designated by the Minister of 
Commerce, vocational training courses shall be organized in the 
workshops and factories themselves, and that all minor employees 





“Lepain et Grandville: Les Méthodes Modernes en Affaires, pp. 9 ff. 
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up to the age of eighteen shall follow these courses. The State 
also recognizes and encourages private vocational and technical 
schools. In short, everywhere throughout France an industrial 
reorganization is under way. The tendency is toward concen- 
tration, and big business mergers are constantly taking place 
with huge capitalizations like that of the Northern Collieries, for 
instance, or the sugar refiners. Scientific management is being 
introduced, overhead expenses cut down, and wasteful methods 
eliminated. 

To our mind the most hopeful asset for France’s indus- 
trial future lies in the development of her water power for fur- 
nishing electricity. Two great and swift-flowing rivers will drive 
the turbines for France’s dynamos—the Rhine and the Rhone. 
Alsace lies ninety miles along the upper Rhine, where the river 
flows at a speed of six miles and upward, and the upper Rhone, 
one of the most torrential of European big rivers, lies almost 
entirely in French territory. Work in harnessing the Rhone is 
already well under way. These two rivers alone are expected to 
yield the fuel energy contained in from eight to ten million tons 
of coal. Considerably more electric power will, no doubt, ulti- 
mately be produced from the torrents in the mountainous re- 
gion extending from the Vosges to the Mediterranean and from 
the Plateau of Langres to the Pyrenees. This portion of the 
great Southern European Highlands covers one-third of the area 
of France. Already the dynamo has made of Dauphiné a bee- 
hive of industry. We are not of those who doubt France’s 
economic recovery, nor her ultimate rise to industrial great- 
ness. Confidence means credit, and credit means sufficient 
capital. The national wealth of France, expressed in Ameri- 
can dollars, is at least seventy-five billion, and, provided pro- 
duction goes on and paper money issues are restricted, France 
can stand war budgets ranging from two to three billions in 
our money. 

With France’s industrial regeneration is bound up the growth 
of her population. From 1856-1866 France had an average of 
one million births a year. Since then each decade has shown a 
decline, there being only 600,000 births in 1913, in which year 
they exceeded deaths by only 17,000. In the following war years, 
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quite apart from the losses due directly to war and the deaths in 
occupied Northern France, the civilian population decreased by 
considerably over three-quarters of a million, the births drop- 
ping as lowas 315,000 in 1916, while the deaths did not increase 
in proportion, so that the total. decrease in population was due 
less to any great increase in mortality than to a great diminution 
in births.” Now that the war is ended the birth-rate is slowly 
rising above the war birth-rate. But how much will it rise? 
If French population is to go on shrinking, France cannot 
man her factories, furnish a home market for manufactured 
articles, undertake vast internal improvements, nor adequately 
exploit or defend her colonial empire. Most French and foreign 
writers on the subject seem pessimistic, and certainly the French 
government fully realizes the gravity of the situation. Many 
laws are being promulgated to lighten the burdens of fathers of 
large families, or to encourage marriages. A National Board of 
Natality has been created, and propaganda is systematically 
being conducted. Lodgings and railway fares are cheap- 
ened for parents with three or more children, prizes are offered 
for numerous families, bonuses in wages are given by employers 
to fathers of families, etc. But there are also optimistic writ- 
ers on natality. One points out that the war has brought about 
a great increase in small land-owners, as well as very high 
prices for agricultural products, and he concludes that the peas- 
ants will be convinced of the need of numerous sons to till their 
holdings. Hersch, professor of statistics in the University of 
Geneva, points out that the lowering of the percentage of births 
is a phenomenon which is now universal, and contends that if 
only the Freuch could lower their death-rate to that of the Ger- 
mans, France would gain 82,270 more inhabitants every year. 
Better still, if France could lower her mortality to that of Eng- 
land, she would add 176,000 people yearly to her numbers and 
in eight or ten years regain the million and a half men she lost 
in the war.” 





% Carlton Hayes: A Brief History of the Great War, p.391. 1920. H.A. 
Gibbons: France and Ourselves, p. 269. 1920. 
# L. Hersch, in Revue de Paris, February 15, 1921. 
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This brings up the question of national hygiene. Those who 
know France best will have to confess that never was there a 
great civilized people so ignorant of the value of fresh air, of 
good water, of cleanliness (as opposed to mere neatness), and of 
the simplest prophylactic precautions. Theastonishment of our 
officers and men at the dirtiness of their billets in France, both 
in towns and in the country, the lack of proper sewerage, or of 
a plentiful water supply, are too well known to be dwelt on here. 
Hygiene, to be sure, is taught by many eminent professors, but 
these scientific men rarely ever think of applying their theoreti- 
cal precepts to their own households. Great as French science 
is in laboratories, hospitals and schools, its simplest practical 
applications in the field of hygiene have never come down to the 
public at large." Asa result the French death-rate is shamefully 
high in the cities. The anti-tuberculosis work inaugurated by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and now continued by the govern- 
ment, is doing a splendid instructional service. 

Closely connected with the depopulation and health problems 
is that of the distillation and consumption of strong spirits. 
Before the war there were some 500,000 retail liquor sellers in 
France, or one for every eighty-two inhabitants. It was estimated 
that the country lost the equivalent of three billion francs yearly 
through strong drink,—namely, one and a half billion spent on 
spirits themselves; a billion francs salaries lost by drunkards; 
and half a billion from the ravages of tuberculosis traceable to al- 
cohol. According to a well-known rule, wine, in the vineyard- 
growing departments of Central and Southern France, tends to 
repel spirituous liquors, and, although these departments con- 
tain 61% of the total population, or twenty-three million inhabi- 
tants, their consumption of strong spirits was in the proportion 
of 32% to 68% consumed by Northern France with only fifteen 
million people. The ravages of alcoholism were greatest of all in 
Brittany and Normandy. There were villages and country dis- 
tricts in these provinces where as high as 40% and even 50% of 
the young men drafted at the beginning of the war were declared 
unfit for service, and this was largely due to degeneracy caused 
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by the intemperance of their fathers.” So great did the drink 
evil become during the war that the French government had to 
take the situation strongly in hand. It began by forbidding the 
manufacture and sale of absinthe and similar liquors. By other 
laws, no one might sell spirits to minors under eighteen, while 
very heavy taxation has been put on pure alcohol—1,oo00 francs the 
hectolitre, or twenty-two gallons. Again, the number of bars is 
restricted and they are forbidden to retail the stronger sorts of 
spirits. Above all, the privilege which about one million wine- 
and fruit-growers had enjoyed of distilling free of taxation for 
their own use alcohol made from their own grapes, apples, plums, 
etc., was withdrawn.” Such measures favoring the makers of 
light wines and beers, and striking at the distillers proper, ap- 
pear to be the best solution of the drink evil. 

In closing this series of papers we should touch on the French 
colonies. If France is to become what she never has been be- 
fore—a great exporter of manufactured products with an equip- 
ment, technique and efficiency enabling her to compete in the 
world markets on equal terms with other nations—she must 
first serve a lengthy apprenticeship in the vast markets of her 
own colonial empire. Here, of course, her manufacturers and 
exporters will have preferential treatment, and here they may 
try their prentice hand in the arts of manufacturing on the 
cheap; of dumping surplus production after satisfying the home 
markets; of discovering and catering to native tastes and of 
extending long-term credits, none of which arts had been prac- 
ticed before in the French export trade. Trade follows the flag, 
and one reason why the French were ousted from much of 
the colonial trade was because they lacked cargo vessels. Seventy 
per cent. of French exports and imports used to be carried in 
foreign bottoms. Now, however, the French have more than a 
million more tons ocean shipping than they had before the war, 
and they are fast building up a commercial fleet which will rank 





22Qn alcoholism see A. Gontier: La Aénovation Morale, pp. 9 ff., 1919; J. 
Santo: Pour Rebatir La Maison Francaise, pp. 151 ff.; also several articles 
by Jean Finot in Za Revue, ranging {rom April 15 to September 15, 1915. 
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third among the nations. The French used to buy yearly six 
billion francs’ worth of raw materials from foreign countries, 
much of which can now be furnished by France’s own depen- 
dencies. They could, for instance, supply her with all the food- 
stuffs, and fish, the oils, rubber, coffee, hides and lumber, and 
most of the fertilizers and metals she needs. Before the war, 
Algeria, with a population of over 700,000 Europeans, about half 
of whom were French, ranked fourth among the countries of the 
world importing French goods, and sixth in the rank of countries 
sending goods to France.* Morocco, also a white man’s 
country, promises to be a yet richer Algeria, and thousands of 
French colonists are now flocking there.* 

We have entire faith in France’s future, for France’s position 
in the world was never higher than it is to-day. The Great War 
took terrible toll, but re-fashioned, trained, educated and 
equipped her to take her place among the foremost. She 
is the strongest military power in the world, and she is the 
natural champion of the smaller states, which are threatened by 
Germany or Russia. Far from being isolated, she has the 
solid support of the Little Entente, of Poland and of Belgium, 
all of them, like herself, are interested in the faithful carrying out 
of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. An Anglo-French 
entente means much for the peace of Europe. It will destroy 
all hopes of a war of revenge on the part of Germany, and it 
will therefore facilitate international financial aid which will 
enable Germany to meet her war obligations. But entente or 
no entente, France may rely on her own strength, and may look 
forward confidently towards a future commensurate with her 
great sacrifices, her keen intelligence, and her high morale. 


SEDLEY Lyncn WARE. 
The University of the South. 


* Arthur Girault: Zhe Colonial Tariff Policy of France, p. 252. 1916. 
*J.Goulven: Le Maroc, Les Resources de ses Régions, sa Mise en Valeur, 
preface et passim. 

















ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


It requires not a little courage to differ from a professor of 
literature, nevertheless a difference of opinion from that of Pro- 
fessor Phelps on the subject of Mr. Archibald Marshall’s succes- 
sion from Anthony Trollope is the stirring motive of this essay. 
That the younger writer should be compared to the master 
he has doubtless loved and studied is in itself something which 
has not surprised many of the admirers of Trollope, for there 
are surface resemblances not a few which pleasantly recall the 
great Victorian, but then, so there are in a number of other nov- 
elists, and the resemblances are balanced by several essential dif- 
ferences in spirit which are more likely to strike an English 
reader, or an American who has lived many years in England, 
and in close contact with the very classes which both depict, 
than an American who lives at home. So that the appearance 
of a professorial dissertation on a writer who, even were he in 
all respects a reincarnation of Trollope, is yet only in the third 
class of novelists—his prototype just missing a place in the 
first—not only amazes the English reader but inclines him to 
a certain amount of vicarious annoyance on behalf of an amiable 
contemporary who has surely done nothing to deserve being 
treated like that! Mr. Archibald Marshall knows, of course, 
that such things are not done. The results may be very much 
in favor of a ‘best seller’, but as much—unless he was entirely 
guiltless of the solecism—against his reputation of good form at 
home; and, one may add, of that correct and intelligent interest 
in our common literature which Professor Phelps’s vocation en- 
gages him to encourage. 

If a teacher of English literature, for some private and 
personal enthusiasm of his own, exploits an inferior writer, 
presenting him as one of first-rate talent and achievement, 
he is either misusing his position or is imperfectly informed. 
It is distinctly unfair all round: unfair toa public which presuma- 
bly waits to be guided; unfair to his own reputation as a critic 
of literature; and most unfair to Mr. Archibald Marshall, since 
it attracts attention to just those demerits in his work which 
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would have been passed over but for this unlucky comparison. 
Mr. Marshall is a very pleasant writer, particularly pleasing to 
persons who are of an age to prefer the ‘old school’ of domestic 
novelists to the modern psychologists, whether really enlightened 
about the sub-consciousness or only moving about in worlds not 
realized. He is free from this obsession with obscure and often 
obscene mysteries, and tells a frank and understandable story. 
He is clean, clear and attractive. He may even be magnifi- 
cent—but he is not Trollope. 

The likenesses, however striking, have had enough said about 
them. They are mostly due to a common origin. Trollope him- 
self derives from that faculty of the English genius which is as 
old as Chaucer, the faithful delineation of ordinary life and char- 
acter, the revelation of national types in a way which proves 
their universality. The English novel is never so characteris- 
tic as when it revels in typical scenes of its own familiar exis- 
tence. Novels of romance and adventure there have been in 
plenty, but the style so triumphantly brought to fruition by Field- 
ing has always been the favorite, not only with English people 
themselves but with foreign readers. Americans, it goes without 
saying, must always prefer the novelists who re-create for them the 
spirit and lives of the race from whom we are sprung, and so Sir 
Walter Scott, great as he is, has not the same hold upon the En- 
glish-speaking world, exclusive of Scotsmen, as have the realists, 
and he himself is dearer to Scottish folk for his representations 
of national character than for his gorgeous medizval pictures. 
We do like to see ourselves, our humanity, clothed in its most 
ordinary and recognizable forms. And so the English novel has 
been developed to maturity, receiving, perhaps, its final and 
most exquisite touch from the hands of a woman. Trollope is 
nearer Jane Austen than is any other novelist. He has not her 
artistry, her firm touch and admirable selectiveness: he is pro- 
lix where she is taut and trim, tedious where she is brilliantly 
concise, and he attempts more than his canvas will hold, while 
she, it need not be repeated, rigorously limits herself to her 
“‘two inches of ivory’’. She is a satirist, moreover, and wields 
her sharp weapon with dexterity, while he fails ignominiously 
whenever he attempts to castigate the worldliness of which both 
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he and she are delighted spectators. But they have more in com- 
mon, on the whole, than any other two novelists of their genre, 
and achieve very much the same thing in the end. He did for 
his period what Jane did for hers, véz.: exhibited the class 
which came nearest to the bulk of English readers to themselves, 
and in such a way as to make it live to ensuing generations. 

Professor Phelps thinks, no doubt, that Mr. Archibald Marshall 
has performed the same task in the same way. If he had done 
so, what thanks, what praise could be too great for such a ser- 
vice! We would gladly contribute to the erection of a statue to 
anyone who would worthily succeed Fielding, Jane Austen, even 
Anthony Trollope. But the thing has not been done, nor can 
it be done. The time has passed for such doing. It was pass- 
ing even when Trollope wrote, and he has only succeeded 
in representing a fraction of English life, that fraction the most 
tenacious in its hold upon the past, indeed, but no longer possess- 
ing the corporate personality it had, even in the middle of the 
last century. I well remember having it said to me by a Man- 
chester friend, somewhere about 1890: ‘‘I believe you think 
England is the home counties’. It was quite true: I had 
lived for years in a Trollopian environment, as I had been reared 
at home on the Trollopian style of fiction, and this was the first 
friend I had made outside that charmed circle. There were 
many Englands whose existence, known of, were never realized, 
and I doubt if many Americans realize them yet. The people 
who read are no longer confined to that class which has ramifica- 
tions all through the social system, extending upwards into the 
nobility and downwards into commerce, through innumerable 
fissures, made by intermarriages and a constant overflow into 
professions no longer taboo—the great upper-middle class of 
‘gentlefolk’ who are all equal, yet mightily graded in that 
equality. 

Said the spirited Elizabeth Bennet to Lady Catherine de 
Burgh, who was trying to bully her out of a promise not to en- 
gage herself to the aristocratic commoner, Darcy: ‘‘He isa 
gentleman: I am a gentleman’s daughter: so far, we are equal’’. 
**So far’’, you observe. It exactly expresses the English divi- 
sion of society up to recent times, and even to-day the gentle- 
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man, not the man, is the norm. But a much larger interpreta- 
tion of ‘gentleman’ is allowed than in Trollope’s time. 

Trollope, therefore, was the last of his tribe, and can hardly 
have a successor, for the conditions he knew, and brought before 
us with such truthfulness, no longer exist. Nor can his method 
be successful, as it is a necessary outcome of his material. 

There are three essential differences between Trollope and the 
novelist who is acclaimed in America as his lineal descendant. 
Essential differences, which destroy that claim. The first is a 
distinct contrast in a delicate matter—tone. 

Now Trollope, although he wrote of a worldly state of society 
without any particular moral indignation, was not a snob. He 
took his world as he found it, and liked it on the whole; at 
any rate, he was no more anxious to better it than was Jane 
Austen. He really believed that it was the best thing in the 
world to be a gentleman in his conception of the term. But he 
had no such contempt for those who had not the same advantage 
as it is quite clear the younger writer cannot help feeling. It is 
a contempt peculiarly English, and one of which the English 
are perfectly conscious, for the satire which has been expended 
upon it by English writers must have consumed enough ink to 
float an argosy. Nevertheless, it leaks through many otherwise 
estimable sources, and one is always coming up against it. 
Americans are apt to think that all English people are like that, 
but there they are mistaken. There is a very large proportion 
of them who, while still taking the ‘gentleman’ rather than the 
man, as the norm of society, and holding to all the forms this 
conception involves, are quite illogically democratic in their out- 
look. In fact, the English are altogether illogical—but that is 
another story. In this matter their want of logic works in a way 
which welds the nation so that the class distinctions about which 
so much is made, do not prevent a most human intercourse from 
going on, especially in the country, but one sees it almost as 
often in the old city firms, or in institutions where the same fam- 
ilies have worked together for years or even generations. The 
best English people have no sort of contempt for the workers, 
no sort of distinctive feeling about them, as though they were of 
another clay, devoid of truth or honor or morality, or of any- 
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thing that is not purely accidental. Manners they set the great- 
est store by, but so do most English people in every class; only, 
each class has manners of its own, and resents the slightest 
infringement of its code, whether from above or below. 

It is a great flaw in Mr. Archibald Marshall’s otherwise 
charming talent that it reveals now and then the British vice of 
snobbery, which I take to mean, not the acknowledgment of 
class distinctions, which actually exist, but a valuation of man- 
kind in terms of class distinction, which is the English vice— 
as witnessed to by their own literature—but not an essential char- 
acteristic, and absent from a large proportion of English people. 
Any writer who can represent a conflict between two persons of a 
different social position, and reveal satisfaction in the snubbing 
or other ‘putting down’ of the lower by the higher, nct from the 
justness of the cause in question, but purely and simply as a 
conquest by a superior in right of his superiority, shows the 
cloven foot of snobbery, and it peeps out more than once in va- 
rious novels by the writer in question. There is one extremely 
painful situation in a particularly ‘Trollopian’ book, which I 
recall. A rector, of the ‘Barchester’ type, is confronted by his 
illigitimate son, in a most unexpected and alarming way, since 
he thought he had decently got rid of him and his mother. The 
fear he has of that unwelcome offspring is natural enough, in 
the circumstances, but the contempt is not, except to a snob of 
the first degree. Trollope, if he had invented such a situation, 
which he might have done in some other generation than his 
own, for it is not at all out of his metzer, would have treated it 
differently. He was far too human, too great, to have conceived 
of his cleric, otherwise quite to his mind, as capable of such an 
ungenerous impulse. Mr. Marshall has too much contempt in 
has mental and moral make-up to be like Trollope. Trollope 
was not among the greatest, as I have said before, but he had 
the magnanimous mind, the delight in human nature, just as it 
it is, which distinguishes the most characteristic English writ- 
ers. Take, for example, that incident in Zhe Small House at 
Allington where the Squire and his gardener are at variance, 
and mark how perfectly equal are the combatants in the manner 
of their quarrel. An American employer would adopt a very 
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different tone toward his recalcitrant servant, one thinks. Money 
hardly comes into the horizon in this dispute, and most assuredly 
the Squire is not thinking of any social superiority as he worries 
through the business of getting his own way in his own estate 
with a man who assumes to have as much right there as him- 
self! The story is not told humorously—that was not Trollope’s 
way. But the humor is there, all the same, and does not require 
pointing out. It is characteristically English humor. 

It is a common trick in writers who are obsessed by the aris- 
tocratic idea to make a person of a lower class utterly and 
instantly subdued by the very presence of a person of a higher 
one. A look, a tone, even the carriage of these exalted beings 
is enough—the abject inferior crumples up before it. This is 
pure delusion, but it has many votaries. There is nothing like 
this in Trollope, he is too sane. [But there is, now and then, in 
Mr. Archibald Marshall, just a whiff of this scented air of the 
empyrean. Anyone who believes in the ¢tnmate superiority 
of the accidentally aristocratic person is bound to believe 
in the fetish of an almost esoteric power. One can see 
Chaucer laughing at it, and Trollope, too. But Mr. Mar- 
shall? In one of his stories, written for school-girls, he gives 
a small maiden this wondrous power of self-assertion, in the 
strength of her innate aristocracy, worthy of the most romantic 
author of a ‘costume’ novel. He also reveals, inthe same story, 
another essential difference between himself and Trollope— 
his thirst for retributive justice. 

Trollope is as nearly detached from his characters as the per- 
fect novelist ought to be, but seldom is. At any rate, he never 
constructs a character in order to belabor it in the indig- 
nant fervor of his championship of the hero or heroine. He 
remains a transcriber, not a judge. There is less than the 
judicial spirit, there is sheer spite in the way some authors pur- 
sue a character‘who is disliked, tripping him or her up in the 
most obvious way, giving the poor thing no chance at all to re- 
trieve virtue, to avoid vice, and finally punishing the culprit who 
has had no free-will whatever from first to last, with such enjoy- 
ment of vindictiveness that we turn around, in spite of our moral 
sense, and sympathize with the victim of determinism. Now 
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this fault, which greater novelists than Trollope have fallen 
into—one may say, have wallowed in—he was free from. But 
Mr. Marshall is not. Exton Manor, which begins charm- 
ingly, ends as a very spiteful book. It is revolting indeed to 
find the son of an uncharitable mother drawn into a conspiracy 
to deal with her faithfully by means of a social boycott. One 
would not mention these things but for the large claim made 
by Professor Phelps. Trollope’s spirit was of a far larger and 
more magnanimous kind. 

The final distinction between Trollope and Mr. Archibald 
Marshall is that Trollope wrote in and of his own time, which was 
static. Not that society is, or ever can be, properly speaking, 
static, but there are periods when the flux is so imperceptible 
that one may be excused for feeling, if not thinking, that the 
world does not move. The Victorians, of course, thought it 
was moving, right enough, but they did not understand in what 
way. They thought that it was moving in a straight line, taking 
all that they liked and stood for on its flowing tide. In that 
sense was English society, of the type Trollope portrayed, static. 
There was a constant flux, but it was individual, persons rising 
into and falling out of it, but everything remaining pretty much 
as it had been since the memory of man. And it was going to 
remain so. 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new”, 


wrote Tennyson, but he did not believe it, nor did anybody else. 
It was going to change, anyhow, by quite imperceptible degrees, 
affecting individuals (alas! when these individuals were members 
of ‘old families’), but not the general structure of society, which 
was quite perfect and could not be improved, though it might 
develop on its own lines. But in the country any sort of change 
was resented and opposed. Trollope was essentially an English- 
man, with liberal and conservative instincts nearly balanced, so 
that one side was always criticizing the other. Thus it was he 
could write of a static condition of society without worshipping 
or glorifying it. To glorify it was to counter the best forces of 
civilization, and he was too large-minded a man to be guilty of 
that. But he was enough of the world whereof he wrote to write 
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sincerely in a static manner. We are grateful for this, as it has 
enabled him to give a faithful, unsentimental, unromantic yet 
sympathetic picture of England, not by any means all of it, but 
a portion and a class which was of more importance then than it 
has been since, and yet in some shape or form will always be 
of importance while England exists. The truthfulness of his 
picture can never be impugned, but it owes that quality to the 
fact that he was living in it and did not write after it was over. 
Mr. Marshall has carried the Victorian spirit over into the 
twentieth century, and that makes all the difference. The war 
broke in upon his charming obsession with that age, and the 
pretence not so charming that it still lingered on in its pristine 
vigor, and he has since turned to portraying process. There we 
must leave him, for there he departs from whatever of Trollope 
was inhim. That there was much in his pre-war novels to re- 
mind us of the great Victorian needs no affirmation, for we all 
had eyes to see it. That the resemblance: was not very deep, 
and owed itself to a common source of inspiration is clear to 
most people, too. The resemblances are far less remarkable 
than the essential differences, which are not entirely in favor of 
the greater novelist. Mr. Marshall gets his effects, for instance, 
in a more artistic way, without the tediousness and prolixity 
of Trollope. That they are not so deep is partly owing to that 
fact, for Trollope’s method certainly lent itself to strong im- 
pressions, but mainly it is because Trollope wrote about living 
tissue, and Mr. Marshall of what he had to pretend was living, 
although he knew it was already dead. He is sentimental and 
romantic, not indeed in method, but in spirit. Trollope was 
neither. 

There is a new vogue for Trollope of late, and if Professor 
Phelps, by an over-enthusiastic view of his ‘discovery’ has 
helped it on, all else must be forgiven him. For Trollope de- 
serves to be read, and repays re-reading. We are now just far 
enough away from his day to find it more interesting than it 
was. The revolt has been successful, and a reaction is setting 
in, in some quarters, towards the older ideals. And if for noth- 
ing else, it is worth while reading Trollope for the sake of 
meeting genuine women. It is his finest achievement to have 
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done justice, a long-delayed justice, to the mothers of England, 
who had been almost invariably portrayed by her novelists in 
unlovely colors. Women, and especially mature, elderly and 
old women, have a right to complain at the way they have been 
treated by fictionists. On the heroines have descended all the 
gifts and graces, but if there is anything in heredity, it seems 
strange that the daughters of such silly, such heartless, such 
vicious and depraved mothers as they are too often represented, 
should ever grow up into a gracious and noble womanhood. 
Thackeray takes a special delight in making his mothers not 
only unintelligent, spiteful and scheming, but disgustingly 
ugly and decrepit. In an age when girls married in their teens 
and could not have been more than twenty years older than the 
blooming heroine herself, Thackeray revels in the thought of 
the woman who, to-day, would be in the prime of health and looks, 
as a ‘hag’—to use his favorite expression. All the novelists 
have made mothers older than they should be or could be, but 
the indecency of dwelling upon physical failure at any age with 
contempt is a fault that nothing can excuse, and it is greatly to 
Trollope’s credit that he is freer from the ordinary vices of the 
classical novelists in respect to women than any other male of his 
contemporaries—surprisingly free, when you think of the women 
of Dickens and Thackeray, and, if you are a student of Victorian 
literature, of many a lesser light. 

The Small House at Allington is not usually a favorite with 
Trollopians, on account of the unsatisfactory story of the loves 
of Lily Dale. But it should be read for the sake of many 
things, and especially for the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Dale and 
her pretty drawing-room, with its window opening on the ‘best- 
kept lawn in the district’. The story of her friction with her 
harsh and reserved brother-in-law is one of the most natural and 
truly ‘English’ things in fiction, as her relations with her daugh- 
ters is one of the most beautiful. There is a wonderful chapter near 
the beginning—wonderful, considering that it was written by a 
not very analytical male, at the time when the woman above 
thirty was not considered worthy of much notice—which shows 
Mrs. Dale as still young at heart and able to enjoy, struggling 
with her feelings at being shelved—a chapter which reveals the 
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true inwardness of the Victorian idea of women as more impas- 
sioned pleas have never done. There is no trace of sentimental- 
ity in that chapter. Mrs. Dale is sentimental herself, for a few 
minutes, but the author is not; he is only seeing what a fount of 
feeling is ina woman in suchacase. And Mrs. Dale does not 
yield to her feelings long—she settles her sun-bonnet and goes 
on shelling peas, and that is the last we hear about it. She isa 
Victorian, who can conquer her emotions and live for other 
people. The essence of true womanliness is in Trollope’s best 
women characters and is never entirely absent from any of them. 
His moderation is one of his great merits as an annalist. As 
remarkable is the way he keeps the love affairs of his young 
people in proportion. 

Sometimes Trollope excels more gifted writers. Lady Cath- 
erine de Burgh is almost a caricature beside the figure of Lady 
Lufton, that perfect presentment of a woman who lives to the 
full in her consciousness of power and wants to exercise a des- 
potism more or less benevolent over her world, including her 
best-loved relations. The delicacy of this portrait, which never 
repels us or seems exaggerated and unreal, has not received the 
credit it deserves. It is lifelike and at the same time sympa- 
thetic. As fine in its art is Mrs. Crawley, the wife of the un- 
happy curate of Hoggleswick. She is altogether lifelike in her 
sorrow and patience, her resourcefulness and mother-love, which 
is extended quite as much to the melancholy and tragic husband 
as to her children, although he never suspects it, nor would she 
allow anyone to do so, if she could help it. These women, and 
others as perfectly drawn, although perhaps less interesting, 
will always explain the Victorian age as not being peopled en- 
tirely by dolls, shrews and hags. 

Yet Trollope’s heroines have never received the attention 
they deserve. Do not be deceived by their amazing humility 
and dub them with disgust inane or sentimental. The humil- 
ity is absurd, of course. Only a generation before Grace Craw- 
ley, Lucy Robartes, Mary Thorne, and Lily Dale (to mention 
one’s favorites), Elizabeth Bennet, with a spirit we all admire, 
was putting a much more difficult young gentleman in his place 
than any these girls had to do with; and even Fanny Price, the 
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humblest of Jane Austen’s young women, held her own admira- 
bly when put to it. But the explanation is simple—Trollope was 
letting himself go. The girls never really lay down and asked 
their young men to walk over them, ashe reports. Their general 
characters forbid the supposition. The trail of the serpent, which 
got into the paradise of English fiction in the wake of the Ro- 
mantic Movement, was over them all in the middle of the last 
century. Robustness was for the moment at a discount, and the 
ideal of a woman was once more medizval. But they only played 
at being Griseldas—they knew it, if Trollope was deceived! 

Perhaps he did not exaggerate the anxiety of the mothers to 
get their girls married. Is it any wonder that they lived with 
that purpose in their foreground? Is it any wonder if the girls 
themselves quailed at the thought of being left to become 
‘old maids’? Think for a moment what it meant in the good old 
days of Queen Victoria. It meant that, since marriage was the 
sole business of life for women, failure to marry was a disgrace, 
and one which could not be hid, decently, from the world. It 
meant that probably some story would be set afloat that the girl 
had been jilted, if the most ordinary attentions had been paid 
her without having been followed up by a proposal, and to 
have been jilted was a disgraceful thing to a woman—although 
nobody knew why! It meant that a girl could not read a novel, 
see a play, even hear ordinary conversation, without gathering 
that this disaster of being an old maid might fall upon her, and 
would, if she did not make haste and get a husband before all 
the available males in the neighborhood were appropriated —and 
there were never many of these, the exigencies of an empire on 
which the sun never sets seriously affecting the proportion of the 
sexes. Yet the girls must all stay at home and do crewel-work, 
and wait with ladylike calmness for rescue from this awful fate 
which was bound to befall nine out of every tenof them. It was 
the part of a mother to see that her offspring got at least a sport- 
ing chance, and who shall blame a Mrs. Grantley for a little 
manceuvering? The old maid’s life, like that of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s policeman, was not a happyone. She had missed, in her 
own opinion, the only true life, and she was the sport of every 
ribald jest the humorist could invent. 
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I was at Barchester last summer. Three cathedral towns, at 
least, claim the honor of being Barchester, but of course my 
friends and I hold to our claim. The dean met me at the sta- 
tion, and with a glance of approval at my suitcase, as being the 
whole of my luggage, proposed that we should walk, and so 
we did, he carrying it in full view of the townspeople first and 
then of the windows of the Close. There was a neighboring 
dean in the drawing-room, a dean such as Trollope had never 
pictured in his imagination, a dean with a mustache, who smoked 
cigarettes, and read novels, and talked socialism (and with 
women, too!), who dismissed the Athanasian creed and the ver- 
bal inspiration of Scripture. And the daughters of the dean and 
the archdeacon, with bobbed hair and very short skirts, went 
out after dinner together without chaperon or maid to a meeting 
of the Girl Guides, with a dance after it. We old people sat and 
talked of Trollope, all delighting in him, and the ladies rather 
regretting some of the changes in Barchester. But after all was 
quiet, and the moon up, and the Gothic dream rising in a 
veil of September mistiness, as I looked from my window, I 
seemed to see that nothing really changes in England or can 
change while her past remains embalmed in so much literature 
and art. Forms alone alter, and the spirit, although it fluc- 
tuates in this complex race, with its contradictions of temper- 
ament and ideas, continually reincarnates itself after old pat- 
terns. The Victorian age was a reaction, not a development, 
although during it certain developments were made which are 
modifying the racial characteristics. We shall always delight in 
seeing what we were like in past ages as well as the present. 
But never again will the homogeneity of England be so nearly 
visible as it was in the age of Victoria, just before the revolt 
came and the particles flew asunder. Never again, therefore, 
will there be an Anthony Trollope. 


MARGARETTA ByRDE. 


London, England. 

















“HONEST IAGO”’ 


I do not believe that I am abnormally sensitive or zsthetically 
perverse, yet whenever I read or hear the play of Othello my 
soul it tormented by the endless iteration of the word ‘‘honest’’, 
The monotonous recurrence of ‘‘honest Iago’’ arouses my sense 
of artistic propriety to an emphatic, even belligerent resentment. 
The irritating phrase distracts attention from the main issues of 
the plot with which the mind should be absorbed, jars upon the 
nerves like a discord in music, transgresses the rules of dra- 
matic consistency, and detracts from the dignity of tragic drama. 
Such an excessive and peculiar use of the word looks like an 
obvious device to tickle the intellects of the groundlings. 
Certainly it indicates some deliberate and specific purpose. 
What was this purpose? Did Shakespeare regard it merely as 
a means of emphasizing Iago’s duplicity? This would be undra- 
matic, as well as uncomplimentary to the intelligence of the au- 
dience. Did he regard it as a fundamental structural element 
of the play? The problem has haunted me somewhat as the 
knocking at the gate in Macbeth haunted De Quincey, and it 
challenges investigation. 

In its two forms of adjective and noun, Aonest and honesty, the 
word occurs fifty-one times. In only one other play does it oc- 
cur as many as twenty-eight times, and similar words such as 
brave, violent, just, never occur more than fifteen times in a 
single play. It is used twenty-six times in reference to Iago, 
ten times by Iago himself, thirteen times by Othello, twice by 
Cassio, and once by Desdemona. In all of these applications it 
expresses, and often summarizes, just those qualities that Iago 
does not possess. It thus constitutes a strain of irony running 
throughout the play. Iago uses the word of himself with an 
acidulous smile or diabolical grin, or, when the occasion requires, 
with the sangfroid of a brazen-faced lie. Othello’s manner of 
using the epithet indicates a deep-seated confidence, expressed 
with the symplicity and guilessness of a child. The irony in 
his case is of the unconscious kind, recognized only by the 


spectator. 
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In the construction of the play two leading motives are em- 
ployed,—Iago’s mendacity and Othello’s credulity, and these 
motives are inseparably connected, forming a single stream of 
influeuce, from which flow all the action and all the passion of 
the plot. Othello’s jealousy is not a constructive motive, for it 
is the product of the action controlled by Iago. Incidentally it 
should be noted that although Othello may be the ‘‘tragic hero’, 
the real hero of the play is Iago. He is the centre of interest, 
the mainspring of the machine. He is the only character who 
exercises creative power and initiates movement in the plot; all 
other characters are his puppets, servants of his purposes, tools 
used in fabricating his diabolical schemes. Of the two construc- 
tive motives the word “‘honest’’ is the keynote: when used by 
Iago it signifies his own falseness and love of deviltry; when 
used by Othello it signifies his own simplicity and capacity for 
being fooled. The continuous sounding of the note seems to 
serve as a perpetual reminder to the auditor, as if he might sleep- 
ily forget what the play is about. It is in this unusual method 
of employing a keynote and its dominant motive that Othedlo 
differs widely in its construction from the other great trag- 
edies. 

A fundamental principle of dramatic construction, about which 
there is no essential disagreement, is the necessity for growth 
and development of character in and through action. The per- 
sonages of the plot must expand with the succession of events, 
unfold themselves as by a law of inherent necessity. Our inter- 
est in such characters as Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, and 
Brutus is a profound curiosity, an eager anticipation of soul- 
revelations, which is satisfied at each step in the progress of 
the plot by new spiritual developments, surprises, and discover- 
ies. In Othello there is not, and cannot be, any such profound 
interest. From the first scene of the play Iago’s character re- 
mains stationary; there is development only in the action. His 
creative machinery works busily in constructing new devices of 
wickedness, but the dynamics of his soul never change; his 
*‘motiveless malignity”’ is a fixed, static force, uniform and consis- 
tent in its operation. From first to last he is merely, as Professor 
Schelling says, ‘“‘the shameless egoist who proudly avows his 
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villainy and bawls it to the gallery’’. This generalization, 
however, must be justified by closer contact with the text. 

At the very opening of the play the word ‘‘honest”’ is first used, 
and fittingly by Iago, constituting a dramatic keynote, a hint as 
to his character that we should expect to see developed in the 
action. But as a keynote it is immediately abandoned, for Iago 
at once takes pains to characterize and classify himself. With 
sneering contempt he describes the class of honest servants 
to which he does not belong: ‘‘knee-crooking’’ knaves who dote 
on their ‘‘obsequious bondage’ to their masters. ‘‘Whip me 
such honest knaves’’, he says, and then proceeds to describe the 
class to which he himself does belong, men who—- 

a . . throwing but shows of service on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and when they have lin’d their coats 


Do themselves homage: these fellows have some soul, 
And such a one do I profess myself”’, 


closing the speech with the cogent epitome of himself, — 


“ . . . Tam not what I am.” 


Here is a cold-blooded avowal of all the qualities of which his 
black soul is composed. He does not wait to be explained by 
the action, but fully and accurately explains himself. His deeds 
after this in no way modify the character he attributes to him- 
self; they merely illustrate it. The passage, therefore, instead 
of serving as a premonitory hint of what we are to look for in 
the subsequent development of Iago’s character, serves to intro- 
duce that character already completey developed. We now 
know al] about the man; henceforth he is just a stage villain, 
living up to the character he has given himself, as Hazlitt saw 
him, in the acting of Kean, ‘‘a gay, light-hearted monster, a 
careless, cordial, comfortable villain’’ 

Turn now to Othello. In the third scene he first uses the 
word ‘‘honest’‘, in introducing Iago to the Duke:— 
; ; “. . . . So please your grace, my ancient; 
4 A man he is of honesty and trust.” 
This singularly malapropos compliment is the first announcement 
of Othello’s blind faith in Iago, and should serve as the keynote 
of his credulity, an interesting moral and psychological hint. 
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But the tragic end is foreordained in our minds; our already 
complete knowledge of Iago preémpts speculation; nothing is 
left in doubt but the physical instruments that he will employ 
in accomplishing his purpose. Hence in these opening words 
Othello tells us plainly and simply that he is fooled, and every 
time he uses the word ‘“‘honest’’ afterwards he tells us the same 
thing. From this point interest is concentrated in the plot, not 
motives of the plot. That crabbed critic, Thomas Rymer, was 
more than half right :— 


‘Iago now can only actum agere, and vex the audience with 
a nauseous repetition.’’ 


We watch the clever knavery of Iago as we watch the clever 
tricks of a conjurer. His mechanical deviltry is stimulating, 
exciting, but it arouses no deep emotions either against his own 
hideousness or in favor of his victim’s innocence. Indeed, this 
placidity of feeling, the absence of quick interplay of intense 
sympathy between actor and auditor, is perhaps the most strik- 
ing fact of one’s experience with O¢he//o. 

The play now drops from a drama of character toa drama of 
intrigue. Says Professor Bradley :— 


‘The fact that Shakespeare can make a play succeed, 
does not show that the plan, abstractly considered, is a 
good plan.”’ 


His suspicion of this fact, in relation to Othello, as well as his 
consciousness of danger to the dignity of the tragedy, leads him 
to warn us that— 


“‘we must not call the play a tragedy of intrigue as dis- 
tinguished from a tragedy of character. lIago’s plot is 
Iago’s character in action.’’ 


This is evasive differentiation. Tragedy of the highest type 
presents character in evolution. A ‘‘character in action’’ is 
no more than one of Ben Jonson’s ‘humors’, and of such stuff 
great tragedy is not made. After the third scene, there is lit- 
tle or no development in the two leading motives; but the key- 
note of both motives, the word ‘‘honest’’, goes on sounding 
indefinitely, like the clapper of a bell. What little dramatic sig- 
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nificance it had in the beginning is lost by repetition; it 
arouses no curiosity ; it suggests nothing to the imagination; it ex- 
plains nothing that was not fully explained at the outset. It 
becomes a mere tag or label, affixed to the two leading charac- 
ters. Every time Iago appears, he wears this tag, which plainly 
reads: ‘I am a villainous hypocrite’; and every time Othello 
appears he wears the same tag, and it reads: ‘I am Iago’s 
fool’; just as in the old copper-plates a scroll issuing from the 
mouth of an important figure announces his name and character. 

This is the method of modern caricature; each important 
figure in the cartoon bears a label, lest the identy of the per- 
sonage be mistaken, and the force of the satire be lost. As an 
instrument of humor, ridicule and satire, this device is highly 
effective. But two things about it must be noted: so far as it 
is intended to give informaticn, it appeals only to children 
and the dull-witted populace; so far as it is used to empha- 
size personal qualities, it always lowers the dignity of its sub- 
ject, it being the established province of the comedy of cari- 
cature to trai] nobility in the dust. Such a tag, or conspicuous 
sign-board cannot be intended to convey information and keep 
the mind of the hearer straight as to the characters, for this 
would be a gross affront to the intelligent hearer. Is it not pos- 
sible, therefore, that Shakespeare was aiming at certain effects 
that lie more properly within the domain of comedy, induced 
thereto by a thrifty consideration for the receipts of the box- 
office? Such a dramatic contrivance as the tag ‘‘honest’’ is 
exactly the kind of simple satirical joke that pleases the gods of 
pit and gallery; and a cleverly labelled and satirized character is 
sure to attract wide popular interest. 

To an open mind, free from prepossessions of tradition and 
assumption, it is obvious enough that there are many strong 
comedy elements in this play. For instance, the chief element 
of the plot, the idea of the hoodwinked and jealous husband, 
is not a highly heroic motive out of which we should expect a 
profound tragedy to spring, but it is the stock material of com- 
edy, and became in the eighteenth century the common, almost 
the constant comic motive. Again, the character of Iago is 
filled with comic possibilities; it is almost entirely humorous, 
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the humor being of the grim, sardonic variety, and commands 
many excellent situations for comic action. Indeed, Iago is the full 
consummation of the old Vice, the refined and fully developed 
mischief-maker of the type of Diccon the Bedlam, in Gammer 
Gurton'’s Needle. One can easily imagine an actor in this part 
establishing a confidential intimacy of by-play with the audi- 
ence through sly asides of gesture and facial expression, with 
Mephistophelian grins and leers, tongue in cheek, fingers at 
nose, eyes rolled to heaven after a specially choice falsehood, 
and other similar tricks of the comedian. Indeed, so much is 
there of this comic element, we are fairly justified in believing 
that the character of Iago was at first, and perhaps frequently, 
presented as a comic character. Certainly it must be admitted 
that there is a strong inherent possibility of such a conception. 

This somewhat adventurous suggestion is not entirely with- 
out historic warrant. Halliwell-Phillipps mentions a ‘‘curious 
tradition’’ to the effect that the part of Iago was “‘originally 
undertaken by a popular comedian’’, and that Shakespeare 
‘fadapted some of the speeches to the peculiar talents of the 
actor’’. In Gildon’s Reflections, one possible source of the 
tradition, it is stated that— 


‘Shakespeare put several words and expressions into his 
part, perhaps not so agreeable to his character, to make the 
audience laugh.’”’ 


Incidental but more positive evidence is contained in Rymer’s 
famous critique :— 


“There is in this play some burlesque, some humor and 
ramble of comical wit, some show and mimicry to divert 
the spectators.”’ 


This must refer to the part of Iago, and seems to indicate 
pretty clearly the conception of the part prevailing at about 1693, 
founded quite likely on already established tradition. But with- 
out giving undue weight to this evidence, and considering 
only the peculiar qualities of the play itself, we are reasonably 
constrained to give to Othello a position somewhere between 
lofty tragedy and pure comedy, a name for which we might have 
to seek, perhaps, in Polonius’s fantastic catalogue. 
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Such disparagement of the dignity and rank of this play is 
justified by the application of a rigid test with regard to the com- 
mon laws of nature and human experience. By almost universal 
judgment, avowed or implicit, there is something inherently 
irreconcilable in the dominant features of Othel/o, something 
sharply provocative of resentment and protest on the part of our 
common humanity; and, in the case of no other play, not 
even the enigmatical Ham/et, has such energetic critical effort 
been expended in the attempt to rationalize the action and bring 
it into the realm of probable or possible human experience. 
“‘The subtlest and strangest work of Shakespeare’’, says Swin- 
burne. In spite of this assurance, one is inclined, while admitting 
the strangeness, to harbor a lurking distrust of the subtlety. It is 
Shakespeare’s transcendent merit to be true to nature. Is this 
play the truth of nature emphatically expressed, or is it a cleverly 
contrived libel on nature, and thus a conspicuous exception 
among his plays? On the side of its moral content, the play 
baffles analysis, assails the reason, flouts common-sense. The 
fact that there is no rational explanation of Iago’s diablerie and 
Othello’s credulity is fair warrant for disbelieving both. Such 
characters transcend human experience, as we know it; they 
are essentially monsters, vast repudiations rather than exempli- 
fications of human nature; pathological exhibits of perverted 
nature, of the insanity of jealousy and the insanity of malig- 
nity. Marvellous creations they are, but monstrous creations, 
Frankensteins of a high order that produce shuddering and 
horror. 

Of the four great tragedies Oshe//o is unquestionably the least 
satisfactory as regards those demands and expectations which 
great tragedy is supposed to awaken. It neither elevates nor 
consoles, in accordance with Aristotle’s requirement. It leaves the 
mind with a sickening sense of human degradation; the quick- 
ening impulses to lofty idealism are absent; the atmosphere of 
the play is heavy with impurities, an atmosphere that Prince 
Hamlet could not possibly have breathed, — 


“ . . . an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.” 
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Nothing sweet and wholesome can live here. Every character 
but one is tainted, and even the innocent Desdemona falls a vic- 
tim to the poisonous air she is compelled to breathe. Our in- 
terest in such characters is at most only intellectual; try as we 
may to be generously sympathetic, it is the action, not the pas- 
sion, that holds our interest. 

The culmination of the tragedy produces no equipoise of 
feeling, no calm resignation to cosmic justice, no recognition of 
a Providence working in mysterious ways toward good; but it 
produces rebellion, disgust, a flaming conviction that the universe 
itself should be moved to avenge Desdemona’s death. The con- 
clusion of Zear is terrible, but not intolerable; the conclusion 
of Othello is unmitigatedly horrible. The grand tragic movement 
of Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth is controlled by a deep current of 
necessity, fate imposed by the Infinite, iike the underlying fa- 
talism of Greek tragedy, only more profound and more true to 
human life and destiny. In these plays the tragic end is justi- 
fied; the mind of the hearer is conciliated and rests satisfied; 
the necessity for the end has been demonstrated. In Othello 
there is no such necessary conclusion, and therefore no such 
reconciled conviction is experienced. The progress of the action 
is full of irreconcilable contradictions of the natural law of 
human experience; the logic that leads to Desdemona’s death is 
the logic of demons. 

It would be fatuous to question the greatness of Othello as a 
work of dramatic art, considered with regard to its technique. 
If it is less abundantly supplied with some of the finer poetic 
aspects that greet us so familiarly in the other tragedies—golden 
riches of thought, aspiring idealism, profound soul revelations, 
winsome delicacies of expression, astonishing impulses of imagi- 
nation—it may be because Shakespeare intended primarily to 
make the play, what it veritably is, a perfect acting play. Inter- 
pretative criticism, like a post hoc Providence, has been imper- 
tinently prolific in providing Shakespeare with lofty intentions. 
We moralize his mind too confidently, exalt the poet and philos- 
opher, rapt with gazing at man’s weak mortality, above the 
thrifty dramatist diligently watchful for coigns of economic 
vantage. We are apt to lose sight of the man of business behind 
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the ‘‘subtle-souled psychologist’’. Stopford Brooke would have 
us believe that while writing Othe//o Shakespeare was struggling 
to ‘‘purge his spirit of the black choler which possessed it’’, per- 
suaded to this purgation by realizing ‘‘how dark, grim and inex- 
plicable is the cruel irony of life’. On the contrary, when he 
was sharpening his quill to begin Othel/o, it is more rational to 
assume that his soul, instead of being dark with tempest, was 
in a state of warm self-complacency, induced by the discovery of 
material in old Cinthio’s novel so admirably suited to the mak- 
ing of a sensational stage success. 

‘From all the tragedies on our English stage’, wrote Rymer 
in 1693, ‘‘ Othello is said to bear the bell away.’’ This was testi- 
mony to the popularity of the play from an unwilling witness, 
and for more than two hundred years Ofhel/o has continued with 
a fair degree of uniformity to bear the bell away as a popular 
stage presentation. Its transcendent merits as an acting play 
are indisputable; its concentrated, direct, swift action, its con- 
tinuous chain of exciting events, its common and easily com- 
prehended passion, are elements that insure popular success. 
Says William Winter :— 


‘Viewed exclusively as a dramatic fabric, that is to say, 
with reference to the element of action, and that only, Othe//o 
is not only the best of Shakespeare’s plays, but the best 
play in the English language.”’ 


In other words, its supreme excellences are dramaturgic, 
rather than profoundly poetic; its triumphant feature is a mas- 
terly technique; its appeal is scenic, objective, intellectual. It 
is nota play that “‘reaches through the mind to pluck the heart’’. 
With Macbeth, Hamlet and Lear, by reason of these limitations, 
Othello cannot claim fellowship. 


JuLiAN WILLIs ABERNETHY. 


Burlington, Vermont. 


























VERGIL’S DESCRIPTION OF HADES 


The inconsistencies of the philosophical ideas expressed in 
the sixth book of the -4/neid have often been noted and cannot 
be explained away on any rational principle. Some of the in- 
consistencies are glaring. For example, we have an account of 
a judgment in the neutral zone of Hades, but apparently there is 
no disposition of the guilty and innocent after a decision has 
been rendered. We have a complete development of the trans- 
migration of souls, and yet there are a Tartarus and an Elysium, 
fixed abodes for the souls, as if there were to be no transmigra- 
tion. We are left without explanation as to what the purified 
souls, who are to be the living persons of Roman history, are to 
do in the meantime. Anchises has not submitted to purgation 
(he might be regarded as an important exception) and appar- 
ently is not to return to the body, and for this circumstance 
no explanation is offered. 

But whatever may be the inconsistencies of the philosophical 
aspects of the Inferno, there is a consistency in the description 
of this book which has been too little noticed. The philosophy 
may be all awry but the impression upon the imaginative thought 
created by the description of the underworld is unified. Vergil’s 
description of places visible to the eye is well known for its skill 
and artistic value. The harbor which receives the storm-tossed 
Trojans furnishes an excellent example. Single epithets and 
brief phrases here and there catch the essential quality of some 
place or scene, and represent a well-defined picture to the mind. 
But to the waters of the irremeable shores the poet had gone 
only in fancy. Well might he call the Muses to guide him as he 
revealed to mortal eye things hidden in the depths of earth 
and shrouded in mist. There were literary sources upon which 
he might have drawn and from which he did no doubt draw sug- 
gestions. Chief of these was the Nekuia of the Odyssey, but 
there was a great difference between the two descriptions. 
Homer’s method of description is objective. The thing de- 
scribed exists for itself and by a later process its qualities im- 
press the soul of the poet. His description of Hades is given 
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indirectly and only in the vaguest terms. His Nekuia consists 
very largely of conversations with the dead. It is evident that 
his chief interest lay in these objective interviews rather than in 
the description of the realms invisible. His inability to con- 
ceive a situation subjectively is no doubt largely responsible for 
this method. Vergil’s description of Hades is subjective on the 
whole. It had its origin in the mood of the poet. He had 
brooded long over the lot of the departed souls, and his descrip- 
tion of the lower world is essentially the product of his con- 
templative mood touched with tender sentiment and a feeling 
for the beautiful. Vergil did not completely reject what his 
predecessors had said about the unseen regions. He professes 
to be telling what he has heard, but this profession was only a 
fiction and it is his own interpretation which he has given us in 
his Inferno. The exactness of detail as compared with the vague- 
ness of Homer and others is itself a mark of Vergil’s originality. 
He has succeeded in making an impressive picture where the ele- 
ments involved were of the vaguest sort. The poet himself must 
have realized that, as compared with the world which he knew and 
enjoyed, the world below was shadowy. But as compared with 
what others had written, it acquired when touched with Vergil’s 
pen a form almost realistic, and to this end the poet’s earnestness 
and tenderness contributed the largest part. 

It may be stated in passing that the present discussion has 
little or nothing to do with the geography of the Inferno. The 
geography is somewhat involved with the philosophical ideas 
and shares in their inconsistencies and has little or nothing to do 
with the general impression of the description of Hades. 

The predominating characteristic of Vergil’s Inferno is dark- 
ness. In common with others he has invested the habitation 
of the dead with the condition which develops as the light with- 
draws and darkness decends upon the eyes. But Vergil loses no 
opportunity to impress this quality upon his picture. It creates 
the atmosphere of Hades. Some have criticized as inconsistent 
the offering of dark victims, since moral law is supposed to pre- 
vail in the realms below. So far as the color of the victim is 
concerned, it probably meant nothing more to the poet than the 
anticipation of the darkness of Hades. For the same reason, the 
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entrance to Hades may be reached only through intervening 
forests, and Cocytus with its dark waves encircles it. The en- 
trance itself is sheltered by a dark pool and the shadows of the 
woods. The anticipation of darkness is fully realized when 
Eneas and the Sibyl have actually entered the home of Pluto, 
for they went on their way unseen through the darkness under 
the lonely night— 


“Tbant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram,”— 


and there is no more light than when one journeys in the forest 
by the scanty light of the fitful moon when Jupiter has concealed 
the sky in shadow and dark night has taken away the hue of ob- 
jects :— 
“quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 

est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 

luppiter et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.” 
Every single object partakes of the general darkness. The 
hydra has dark, cavernous mouths, Charon’s boat is dusky, the 
dwellings are unvisited by the sun, not only the elm-tree and 
the grove have their shadows, but the ways are dark and even 
the spacious fields of Elysium, in spite of their general bright- 
ness, are regions of mist. It is as Charon says, the place of 
shades, of sleep and drowsy night— 


“umbrarum hic locus est, somni noctisque soporae,”— 


and not even Elysium escapes entirely the prevailing gloom. 
Dark night with its mournful shadow encircles the brow of one 
of the unborn spirits of the Elysian fields. In the neutral zone 
no relief against the universal darkness is found unless we ex- 
cept the case of Dido whom A®<neas recognizes dimly in the 
shadows as one who, when the month is new, sees the moon 
arise or thinks he has seen it through the clouds :— 
“. .. qualem primo qui surgere mense 
aut videt aut vidisse putat per nubila lunam.” 
Only one possible gleam of light enhancing the gloom of Inferno, 
the light of love penetrating the realms of death. 
Another quality dominating the poet's description of the lower 
world is magnitude of size. Everything is made ona large scale. 
Perhaps this is a concomitant of darkness which apparently in- 
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creases the size of objects. More likely, however, the poet’s 
fancy has created regions so spacious in order that they may 
correspond with the countless generations of the departed. The 
inhabitants of the neutral zone are as many as the leaves which 
gliding fall with the first chill of autumn, or as the birds which 
gather landward from the deep when winter drives them across 
the sea and sends them to sunny lands :— 
“quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 

lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 

quam multae glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 

trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis.” 
And so the unnumbered spirits awaiting purgation in Elysium 
are as many as the bees which on a bright summer day settle 
upon the flowers of varied colors and cluster around the white 
lilies. 

It is a huge, yawning chasm through which A¢neas enters 
into Hades. Tartarus extends with sheer fall twice so far down- 
ward as is the skyward view toward etherial Olympus. The 
elm-tree is mighty, Dido wanders in a large forest, the gate, the 
hydra, the vulture, the rock which the inhabitants of Tartarus 
roll, the dog Cerberus, are all on a large and impressive scale. 

The silence of the dead finds a place in the description of 
Hades. These are the regions that stretch in silence into the 
distance. The perpetual night is lonely. The grove is still. 
Even the council called to give advice consists of silent spirits. 
The general silence is broken by occasional sounds, but these 
are necessary to increase the awfulness of the situation. Es- 
pecially is this true of the wailing of the infants found at the 
entrance of Hades, and of the clanking of chains and the 
blows resounding from Tartarus. Conversation may pass be- 
tween the inhabitants of Hades and its visitors but this is 
merely to further the progress of the story, and the poet’s con- 
ception of the normal situation is probably expressed by the 
feeble cry which cheats the yawning mouths of the spirits of 
the Greeks. 

Vergil had some idea of the unsubstantial character of the soul, 
so that these realms are empty and the homes of Pluto are vacant. 
Perhaps the poet wished also to convey the thought that Hades 
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is spacious enough to contain all coming generations of men. 
The quality would be somewhat involved with the idea of magni- 
tude and silence which also characterize the underworld. It is 
a fitting abode for the unsubstantial dreams. The terrible shapes 
of mythology are represented here under the hollow images of 
form against which mortal sword may do no execution. The 
simile of the withered leaves for the unnumbered ghosts obtains 
a part of its appropriatness from the same idea. Evenin Elysium 
we find this characteristic persisting, for as Atneas attempts to 
embrace his father, the image escapes his hands like the fickle 
breeze and a fleeting dream. These regions are heavy with 
mystery, but the poet has made the unreality of Hades most 
real. It is a misty realm of unsubstantial ghosts which contrast 
strangely with the mortal body of the mighty AEneas. 

The hideous ugliness of death, however, impresses upon Ver- 
gil’s description of Hades its most outstanding characteristic. 
Whatever hopefulness Vergil may have had of the life after 
death, its immediate ugliness could not escape him. In many 
ways he has sought expression for this feeling of repugnance. 
The entrance of Hades is forbidding with its yawning chasm of 
jagged rocks and gloomy waters and woods. Foul exhalations 
issue from its dark jaws. At the vestibule of Hades itself sit 
ominously the terrible forms of all hateful conditions associated 
with the suffering and death of man. Here we find couching 
Grief and Cares. Pale Diseases make this place their home, 
and gloomy Old Age and Fear and Hunger and Want and Death 
and Toil dwell here. Sleep enters into this category on a dif- 
ferent basis, but unholy Pleasures, on the ground that they lead 
so often to death, are aptly placed. So also death-dealing War 
and the Furies and wild Discord with viper locks bound in 
bloody fillets. The monstrous forms of Greek mythology add to 
the ugliness. Acheron seethes with muddy waters and belches its 
sand into Cocytus. Charon, the grim ferryman, is hideously 
ugly with his filth, his unkempt beard, his fixed eyes of fire, and 
his vile garments. Suggestions dropped here and there develop 
the impression of the horrible. Unseemly mud and gray sedge 
greet the visitors when they have crossed the river. The shores 
are dread, the waters gloomy and loveless, and all places wild 
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with neglect, and stormy. In the description of Tartarus and 
of the exquisite tortures of the damned, Vergil exhausts the 
imagination. A river of fire, Tisiphone clad in bloody mantle 
and with scourge of serpents, groans and blows, clanking of 
chains, the creaking doors, the hydra with its fifty cavernous 
mouths, Tityos’s eternal punishment, what detail has been 
omitted? A hundred tongues and a voice of iron would not 
adequately represent the hideousness of Tartarus. 

Aside from the consideration of the descriptive powers of the 
poet, it is evident that the religious motive is operating here. 
Tartarus must appear thus terrible as a horrible warning to 
wrong-doers on earth. It is not the purpose of this discussion 
to explain the close connection, as it appeared to Vergil, between 
sin and death. The association of the two produced the senti- 
ment under which his description of the Inferno is developed. 
It is an excellent illustration of the subjective mode of descrip- 
tion. His gentle soul, although spellbound by the mystery of 
death, shrank from its ugliness. Incidentally, the religious and 
the rhetorical purposes are served. Atneas measures up to the 
standard of a hero because he braves such dangers as those of 
Hades. The setting is prepared from which Anchises may 
show the souls of the unborn heroes of Roman history. But 
aside from these objects, the complete absorption of the poet in 
the description of Hades makes it a first consideration. The 
intensity of his interest in this aspect is sufficient guarantee 
of its essential originality, and despite the inconsistencies of 
other phases of the book, toward which we may well believe he 
was quite indifferent, a very real consistency of another sort is 
produced. 

Death, the great unknown, the doubtful doom of all mankind, 
cast its shadow upon him. For Horace, this shadow served to 
hasten the participation of the joys ‘of the present hour. In 
anticipation of that night of death one must drink life to the 
lees, and so much as you have given to the joy of your own 
soul is saved from utter oblivion. Vergil’s temperament was of 
another sort. He must brood and reflect over the lot of the dead. 
Poverty and relentless toil on earth were preferable to the joy- 
Jess existence of Hades. Such was probably his real belief. But 
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there is an important qualification, perhaps, one might say, in- 
consistency even here. Out of the general gloom of the nether 
world, one spot serene is found. Here are the happy abodes, 
the lovely groves, the homes of the blessed. Here a more ex- 
pansive air with its purple glow embraces the fields. The in- 
habitants have their own sun and their own stars, they delight 
themselves with games and song. Instead of the foul smells of 
Hades, there is the fragrance of the laurel. Instead of 
death-dealing Bellum is the reign of peace. Instead of the rag- 
ing river of fire there is the beautiful Eridanus. Instead of 
darkness we see the purple light, the snowy fillet, and the gleam- 
ing fields. 

In this sixth book, Hades dominates the poet’s thought. 
Sharing the general depression of his times he has given a de- 
scription which is in harmony with the well-nigh universal pes- 
simism. But the significant point is that the poet’s mind has 
caught a vision of hope for mankind, a place where virtue is 
rewarded, where pure pleasures reign. And if the happiness of 
Elysium is not quite complete, if even here there are tears and 
unsatisfied love and sad forebodings, yet his Elysian fields, like 
the golden branch in the dark and boundless forest, are a revela- 
tion of hope for the future. Without pressing the allegory too 
far, the description of the Inferno may represent the develop- 
ment of Vergil’s thought from despair to hope, and the progress 
of mankind from darkness to light. 


ARTHUR L. KEITH. 


The University of South Dakota. 














EDMOND ROSTAND 


The reception of Joseph Bédier into the French Academy as 
the successor of Rostand affords occasion for a final tribute to 
the immortal author of Cyrano de Bergerac. To the Americans, 
in spite of their ‘prosaic tastes’, this romantic lyrist will long be 
dear. Inno other country except his native France was Rostand 
the idealist so generally appreciated as in ‘materialistic’ America. 
Although he died at fifty, no poet since Victor Hugo has known 
such wide popularity. Contrary to the rule that we make our 
acquaintance with dramas in the theatre, some of his plays 
enjoyed in book form a sale rarely exceeded even by that of 
popular novels. The people not less than the esthetes felt 
Rostand’s fascinating attraction. He appealed to the primor- 
dial sentiments of mankind. 

Among modern poets, Rostand, with Lamartine and Mus- 
set, most fully expresses the aspirations of the French soul. 
His poetry, even more distinctly than theirs, reveads as its inspi- 
ration the ennobling virtues of heroism and sacrifice, generosity 
and idealism, honor and patriotism. Like Corneille, he exalts 
love, faith and duty. In truth this troubadour, who dramatized 
the charming story of the Far-Away Princess, was the last of the 
paladins. And his remains the merit of having given to medi- 
eval literature, six centuries after the efflorescence of chivalry, 
its most perfect expression. Yet Rostand cherished the present 
as well as the past. Both the present and the past he perceived 
in fair France, which he adored with a passion. Happily he was 
free from the morbid discouragement that blighted so many of 
his generation. In the tragic years following the disasters of 
1870 he consecrated his talent to a spiritual reaction against the 
defeat. Like Paul Dérouléde and Maurice Barrés, he sought 
to reawaken the virile spirit and the national pride of his race. 
During the great war he vaunted in glowing verse—Le Vol de 
la Marseillaise—the glory of heroic France. After Rostand’s 
death there were found on his desk the last lines from his pen. 
In this patriotic testament the poet expressed the fervent wish 
to live long enough to see victory. Should his country, 
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however, suffcr defeat, life, he declared, would be intolerable to 
him. ‘‘But if, as seems certain’’, he went on to affirm, *‘we are 
victorious, then I shall be ready to die’’—an assertion which 
the Fates accepted literally only too soon after the armistice. 
Unfortunately, a movement to proclaim Edmond Rostand a 
national poet could not be crystallized. 

This distinction Rostand certainly did not covet, in spite of 
the gossip of malicious tongues. True, he liked fame, yet he 
feared it, too; and probably no writer of to-day has solicited it 
less. Resisting an impatient public, Rostand for years refused 
to permit the production of Chantecler, because the allegory did 
not satisfy him. Similarly, he withheld Don Juan's Last Night. 
In fact, this modest dramatist, who had but six plays produced in 
twenty-five years, abhorred self-advertisement disguised as 
prefaces and literary manifestos. Nor did he ever presume to 
pose as the founder of a school. Instead of intriguing for fame, 
he preferred to live in retirement on his estate of Arnaga in the 
Pyrenees. In this charming retreat the poet, with his wife and 
their two sons, was supremely happy. His wife, who writes 
under her maiden name, Rosemonde Gérard, has published 
among other works Les Pipeaux, a volume of exquisite verse. 
Their elder son, Maurice, ranks with the best of the younger 
dramatists, his latest play, ame, having been proclaimed by 
critics as an authentic masterpiece. Jean, the younger son, is 
interested in sociology. Owing to his brilliant mind, he has 
been jestingly likened to Pico de la Mirandola, the famous 
Italian scholar of the fifteenth century. 

At the present age of his sons, Edmond Rostand had at- 
tracted little attention, notwithstanding the graceful freshness 
of Les Mtsardises (1890), his first volume of verse. To be sure, 
Théodore de Banville esteemed his talent, but was alarmed at 
the refined suppleness of his dexterity. Already in these poems 
we find essentially Rostand’s idealistic creed, expressed in the 
words: ‘‘Very often I prefer to things themselves their shadow’’. 
This poetry, which exhales a delicate perfume, is bathed in the 
blithe atmosphere of sunny Provence. It reveals the impres- 
sionable temperament of a dreamer who, even though his 
aim is reality, cannot find satisfaction in its apparent and vul- 
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gar aspects. Rostand, like Maeterlinck, early determined that 
the object of poetry is to fathom the abyss of the incomprehen- 
sible. He was convinced that without the background of 
infinity the beautiful rarely attains perfection. 

This idealism, blended with romantic fantasy, characterizes 
The Romancers (1894), Rostand’s comedy that exhibits most 
reminiscences of Shakespeare. Contrary to the traditional Mon- 
tagues and Capulets, however, the parents of Persinet and Sy]- 
vette only feign mutual hostility in order to insure the union 
of the two young people. This dainty trifle, so slight of texture 
and so full of youth, is worthy of Marivaux and Musset. Scarcely 
less admirable, even if very different, is La Samaritaine, Ro- 
stand’s biblical drama depicting the mental soul of a woman who 
goes to Jacob’s Well to draw water, there meeting Jesus. In- 
spired by the Saviour, Photine returns to Shechem, thrilled 
with enthusiasm for the new faith. It is in this drama of con- 
science that the poet’s charity has received its most perfect 
expression. Nowhere else does he exhibit grandeur so simple 
and sublime. 

By 1897 Rostand had become a poet-dramatist sincerely es- 
teemed by those to whom his idealism appealed. Each new play 
of his had met with larger favor from critics. His outlook upon 
on life, more and more general, attested growing culture. Yet his 
dramas still seemed to lack the breadth and depth of master- 
pieces. Indeed, piqued by his independence and unwillingness 
to affiliate himself with any literary movement, not a few dis- 
senting voices predicted that he would never reach the masses. 
Happily such prophets were suddenly silenced by the produc- 
tion, in that year, of Cyrano de Bergerac. This time his drama 
thrilled with unforgettable rapture the populace as well as the 
élite. Critics and audience joined in an ecstasy of applause. 
Some shouted: ‘‘A French poet is born!’’ Others cried: ‘‘Dis- 
appear, stars, the sun has risen!’’ Emile Faguet rejoiced that 
France was to see another poetic efflorescence worthy of 1550, 
worthy of 1660, and of 1830. Catulle Mendeés, an idolatrous 
disciple of Victor Hugo, greeted the triumphant dramatist as 
‘*father’’, although he was much older than Rostand. The event 
was like the success of Corneille’s Le Cid in 1636, but without 
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the quarrel. It repeated the victory of Hugo’s Hernani in 1830, 
though without the battle. In truth Cyrano was destined 
greatly to surpass in popularity both of those dramas. 

The worldwide appeal of Rostand’s ‘‘heroic comedy’’ is due to 
the fact that it offers just what theatre-goers seek at the play- 
house. It contains what pleases all temperaments and does 
not tire. It is for amusement that people goto the theatre, and 
in Cyrano gayety holds sway. Then, too, Rostand’s gayety is 
enhanced by his esprit, which overflows cascade-like. Another 
of his qualities is emotion, an element so essential to the drama. 
Happily the emotion in this play is not of the sort that leaves 
a painful sting: its April tears quickly lead to April sunshine. 
Rostand knew that it was unwise to portray on the stage fatal pas- 
sion. That is why he tempers love with sentimental humor. 
Cyrano, brave, generous, frank, witty, emotional, sentimental, 
is a perfect hero. He always says the word required by the 
situation. He always wins in argument. His repartee amuses; 
his unflagging verve delights; his pointed replies keep the audi- 
ence inuproar. To be sure, Cyrano occasionally seems grotesque, 
but what of it? His legendary nose and his big heart make 
amends for everything. Besides, according to romantic antithe- 
sis, a noble heart should dwell in a deformed body. Who would 
not be captivated by Cyrano’s uncompromising dignity, his con- 
tempt for flattery, his horror of petty falsehoods? He will be 
neither the protégé of a cardinal nor the valet of a great lord. 
So long as his magnificent old cloak holds together, so long as 
his rapier dangles at his side, this sublime Bohemian will defy 
the world. What does it matter that his fair cousin, Roxane, 
cannot understand his courtship? His generous protection of 
her young suitor affords him consolation for all his disappoint- 
ments. In this play the plot carries the imagery; and the riot 
of imagery, like the vine of roses that runs up to Roxane’s bal- 
cony, covers the tragedy of the plot. Thus Cyrano de Bergerac 
rivals, and occasionally excels, the most exquisite conceptions 
of Rotrou and Corneille. The piece was important, above all, be- 
cause it helped to awaken in the drama fresh enthusiasm for the 
beautiful and the heroic, attributes which had been stifled by the 
brutality of naturalism. Its rapidity and complexity of action, 
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its lyric and dramatic brilliancy, its graceful sentiment and auda- 
cious wit make it the finest French comedy of its century. 

Parts of ZL’ Aig/on, which was first played in 1900, strike the 
high note of excellence of Cyrano. As a drama it is simpler, 
because the central character is conceived on Hamlet-like lines. 
Evidently, too, the Napoleonic legend, assured of welcome by any 
audience, served Rostand to good purpose in providing the basis 
for his play. On the whole, however, the theme was difficult 
of treatment. As the son of the Corsican conqueror played 
no active part in history, he could not well constitute the cen- 
tre of interest on the stage. True, there remained the enigmat- 
ical character of the young prince, transplanted as a mere child 
to a foreign court and deprived of his illustrious father’s em- 
pire—a situation tragic enough. But the facts of history were 
so well known as to preclude in drama a plausible conspiracy 
to place the Duke of Reichstadt upon the throne of France. 
That is why we cannot take the poet’s plot seriously. Yet in 
spite of these difficulties, Rostand’s play has been Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s greatest triumph. No one who has seen her in the 
réle of the ‘‘Eaglet’’ can ever forget her marvellous power of 





impersonation. 

Thus LZ’ Aig/on, although inferior to Cyrano, frequently was 
acclaimed during the Universal Exposition of 1900 by even 
larger audiences than had greeted the other. Thanks to this 
new manifestation of the poet’s genius, the French Academy 
now opened to him its doors. The same year, in 1go1, his plays 
entered upon their phenomenal vogue, people of culture and 
the populace vying in appreciation of Rostand’s art. The wave 
of enthusiasm extended also to his earlier works. But such 
applause, far from making him conceited, only increased his 
sense of artistic responsibility. Henceforth, when he felt a 
new inspiration he would anxiously ask himself if his concep- 
tion would meet expectations. Owing to scruples of this sort, 
ten years intervened between the production of ZL’ Aig/on and 
his next play. During the last of these, rumor and gossip 
were busy, circumstances which could but harm the poet. Even 
some of his sincerest admirers unwittingly embarrassed him 
by extravagant assertions. As was inevitable, interest in Ro- 
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stand’s mysterious drama eventually waned, so that its first per- 
formance in 1910 disappointed many. 

Nevertheless, Chantec/er is an allegory unique in more than 
one respect. The reliance upon the theatric, so evident in 
its two predecessors, becomes in this piece a reliance upon nov- 
elty in costume, with beasts and birds taking the place of men, 
creatures of the farmyard and the forest being enlarged in 
order to produce the illusion of a world seen through the eyes 
of domestic fowls. Chantecler, the strutting Cock, who fondly 
imagines that he evokes the sunrise, is man constantly under 
the delusion of his own importance. The Pheasant represents 
modern woman, his intellectual rival. Offended because Chan- 
tecler seems to neglect her for his work, she induces him to 
attend a five o’clock tea at the Guinea Fowl’s, where he is lightly 
esteemed by the cynical Parisian Blackbird, the scoffers, and 
the flatterers, until he generously rescues them all from a Spar- 
row-hawk. Even though betrayed after this act of generosity, 
Chantecler conquers his adversaries and flies to the forest to live 
with the Pheasant in freedom. But he finds no peace. The 
toads, in comparing his voice with that of the Nightingale, have 
only flattered him. When the Nightingale falls victim to a 
hunter, Chantecler grows melancholy and yearns for his barn- 
yard companions. The Pheasant, like the Delilah of tradition, 
would strip him of his supernatural power. So, lulling him to 
sleep beneath her wing, she demonstrates the futility of his mis- 
sion. When the sun rises without his co-co-rt-co, Chantecler 
awakens to his delusion. But he still feels burning in him the 
fire of idealism. He will return to his barnyard, content to an- 
nounce, if he cannot evoke, the morning. The Pheasant (Woman 
still) is ready to sacrifice herself for the male, even though she 
does not believe in his mission. 

As Frank W. Chandler has said, no analysis can convey an 
adequate impression of the scintillating wit, the brilliant extem- 
porization, the profusion of words and images in this play. Ro- 
stand is a whirling dervish of a poet, intoxicating by his virtu- 
osity, now superbly lyrical, now setting off verbal fireworks, 
slang, puns, in sheer exuberance of spirit. The characteriza- 
tion of the animals suggests the art of La Fontaine and Buffon; 
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the bucolic grace makes one think of Vergil; and a hundred 
local allusions endear the piece to the French. The author him- 
self prefers Chantecler to his other pieces, probably because 
its characters represent his ideas. In his own words, it is 
the drama of human endeavor grappling with life—complex 
life with its joys and sorrows, its passions and disappointments, 
comparable to a ‘Vanity Fair’ for mankind. We are thus spec- 
tators in a world whose tragedy symbolizes our own. And this 
time the philosophy evolved is more definite than in the poet’s 
previous dramas. To be sure, Joffroy Rudel, the hero of The 
Far-Away Princess, met with disappointment. So did Cyrano 
and the ‘‘Eaglet’’. But further the poet did not go. In his alle- 
gory, however, he implies that Chantecler, after his disillusion, 
cheerfully submits to the inevitable. In other words, we must 
accept life as it is, love it and beautify it, courageously accom- 
plishing each day’s humble task. Thus the ultimate value of life 
here shifts from the materiai to the spiritual realm, from the 
false sense of achievement to the enduring good of inspiration. 

Although no definite literary ancestry can be claimed for 
Edmond Rostand, we may regard him as a disciple of Victor 
Hugo, a disciple who afterwards came somewhat under the sway 
of Théodore de Banville. To Baudelaire and Verlaine he owed 
little. Nor did symbolism attract him. Rostand’s influence 
was at once negative and positive, both destructive and construc- 
tive. Asa destructive force he reacted from materialism and 
the cult of science. In literature he looked askance upon nat- 
uralism, because of its depressing and degrading influence. As 
a constructive force he strove to foster idealism and those latent 
spiritual qualities which had inspired his race with deeds so 
heroic and beautiful. This was no vain ambition. Each of his 
plays gives an impression of boundless poetic wealth and fecun- 
dity. His loftiest dreams, even if beyond tangible realization, 
are always profoundly human. 

Like Paul Claudel, Rostand belonged to a subtler and more 
exacting age than ours. The technique of his art has rarely 
been excelled. He handled the metric form in a fashion so 
masterly that one would think it the natural expression of his 
genius. Poetic images flowed from his pen as water from a well- 
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ing spring. He possessed a faculty for rendering rhymes suave 
or piercing. His resonant rhetoric was a Southern trait. No 
other Frenchman has left a work so bubbling with Gallic wit, 
or waved more magnificently the glorious panache of Bayard and 
of Henry the Fourth. Yet, in spite of his artistic refinement, 
Rostand remained close to nature, as witness his fondness for 
rustic life and for the conceptions embodied in Chantecler. His 
dramatic poetry, which should be heard on the stage rather 
than read, contains just enough lyrism. His idealism is most 
apparent in Zhe Far-Away Princess, where the story of the 
troubadour Rudel and the lady of Tripoli has become a glowing 
apologue of man’s blind devotion to the unattainable. Rostand 
believed that the vision of the true poet embraces the invisible 
world as well as the visible, and that his creative art should 
harmoniously blend the ephemeral and the eternal, constantly 
enriching the spiritual heritage of mankind. 


WituiaM H. ScuHEIF.Ley. 


Indiana University. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


ComMMONS DEBATES FOR 1629. Critically edited, with an Introduction 
dealing with parliamentary sources for the early Stuarts. Edited by Wal- 
lace Notestein, sometime Professor of History in the University of Minne- 
sota, now Professor of English History in Corneil University,and Frances 
Helen Relf, Professor of History in Lake Erie College. Minneapolis: 
Research Publications of the University of Minnesota. Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Number 10. 1921. 


The word ‘definitive’ should be cautiously used among scholars, 
but I believe it may with safety be applied to the present edition 
of the debates of the parliamentary session of 1629. Little or 
nothing can be done to alter or reverse a scholarship so pains- 
taking that it searches out and compares forty-six copies of the 
True Relation, hitherto the main source of less careful historians, 
in order to establish a definitive text. For these and for additional 
materials on the session, manuscript collections in England and 
in the New World have been ransacked. The present volume 
contains the fruit of this research in two extended diaries of the 
session and several shorter manuscript relations of the shorter 
parts of it as well as a text of the 7rue Relation arrived at by an 
elaborate system of comparison. 

In considering the text of the 7rue Relation thus established, 
it may be well to summarize the very interesting introduction on 
source material for the parliamentary history of the early Stu- 
art period. The editors dismiss the printed journals for most of 
the sessions as merely the rough notes of the clerk and not in 
any sense a finished journal of legislative proceedings. Other 
materials hitherto used for a history of the session of 1629 are 
analyzed down to their first elements. These, it is concluded, 
are the ‘separates’, or copies of speeches, documents, remonstran- 
ces, etc., obtained by members for their friends and for the in- 
formation of their constituents, and copied again and again until 
many various readings arose. The notes of proceedings for 
specific sessions have a similar origin and use. Inaccurate 
copies of these proceedings, worked up by scriveners in news let- 
ters which they supplied day by day to persons anxious for news of 
parliamentary events, were preserved and finally bound up with 
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various of the separates, making the numerous volumes of par- 
liamentary complications which are to be found in English manu- 
script collections. The 7rue Relation, the editors believe, a com- 
pilation of news letters from two different sources with the sep- 
arates, was first printed in 1641 under the title of Diwrnall Oc- 
currences. The editors have undertaken to arrive at the proceed- 
ings reported by the 7rue Relation, by an elaborate balancing of 
texts. Often, they frankly admit that a speech in its final form 
is precisely identical with none of the extant copies. Perhaps 
such editorship is a little daring, but as the elaborate footnotes 
indicate every variation of reading in the various texts, the stu- 
dent who does not feel satisfied may at any point make his own 
version. 

Other materials printed are the notes of Sir Edward Nicholas, 
the royalist source used by Gardiner, the notes of Sir Richard 
Grosvenor, three letters of Sir Francis Nethersole to the Queen 
of Bohemia, and an account of the proceedings of March 2, 1629, 
based on two different copies. In every respect the editing comes 
up to the best standards of American scholarship. The editors 
promise similar publications for other sessions of the period, and 
all students of the Stuart period will hold them to this under- 
taking strictly. 

The general reader, accustomed to take his history in homeo- 
pathic doses, will be somewhat startled that so stout a volume is 
needed to set forth the proceedings of a session of Parliament 
of which he is apt to remember only that dramatic climax, the 
putting of Eliot’s resolution while Holles and Valentine held 
the speaker down in his chair. He may question why the vol- 
ume is necessary. Again the editor’s introduction affords him 
an answer. The opposition party of the Parliaments of the Stu- 
arts took care to give to the nation and posterity an account 
of the proceedings that put them in the most favorable light pos- 
sible. The balance of extant sources has sometimes blinded even 


Gardiner, the master of the period, with whom the editors, like 
most serious students, differ only with the most profound 
respect. With broader sources to use historians may come to 
modify the verdicts that have put the Parliament always in the 
right and the king always in the wrong. The editors remind 
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us that, in case the Lancastrian and Tudor periods are subjected 
to the close and scientific scrutiny that the Stuart period is now 
undergoing, many of the rights and constitutional customs which 
the leaders of the Stuart Parliaments so stoutly maintained may 
be found to have but an uncertain historical basis. When re- 
sults in these fields shall finally be laid side by side with our 
results for the seventeenth century, we may come in the end to 
conceive of that century as a struggle of two fundamentally 
different interpretations of the past, of which the one might 
seem to have little less validity than the other. 
THEODORE C, PEASE. 
The University of Illinois. 


Tue ART OF LETTERS. By Robert Lynd. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1921. Pp. 240. 


In Robert Lynd we have a critic so alive in opinion and tem- 
per that his urbanely phrased findings seem to be our findings, 
the result of parleying committee work. He reads; he thinks; 
he imagines; and—he is himself. In this volume the author of 
Old and New Masters discusses Pepys, Bunyan, Campion, 
Donne, Walpole, Cowper, Shelley, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Meredith, Morris, Wilde, Young, the Georgian poetry, criticism, 
some critics, Elizabethan plays and the politics of Swift and 
Shakespeare. He says, justly enought, that— 


‘« . . . the chief duty of criticism is the praise—the in- 
fectious praise—of the greatest poetry [p. 90]. Criticism, 
then, is praise, but it is praise of literature. There is all 
the difference in the world between that and the praise of 
what pretends to be literature’ [p. 220]. 


If in his wide-ranging apreciations he sometimes jostles his 
critical scales, at any rate he /as scales and weights. Apparent 
contradictions prove sometimes to be desirably shifted view- 
points. This would explain his belief that the best of the 
Elizabethan dramatists were poets by destiny and dramatists by 
accident. ‘‘The greatest of them apart from Shakespeare... . 
might have been greater writers if the English theatre had never 
existed’ (p. 85). And yet,—‘‘the greatest poets, both of Greece 
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and of England, took their genius to that extremely popular in- 
stitution, the theatre. They wrote . . . formankind’’ (p. 87). 
The essays on Shelley and Coleridge are hearteningly good; the 
analyses of Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Gosse and Professor Babbitt as 
critics are sagacious; the paper on Georgian poets is, on the 
whole, as right in its conclusions as in its spirit; and the ‘‘tem- 
porary criticism’’ of Tennyson prescribes very frankly and 
kindly some of the minus signs that must go to a final evalua- 
tion. Mr. Lynd has given us a really memorable collection here 
of some thoroughly interesting reviews and essays. G. H.C. 


MODERN THOUGHT IN THE GERMAN Lyric PoeTs FROM GOETHE TO 
DeHMEL. By Friederich Bruns. Madison: University of Winconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, Number 13. 1921. Pp. tot. 


The soul of a people lives in its lyrics; consequently this 
compact discussion is at this time particularly welcome as af- 
fording to the American public (although it will be read chiefly 
by university people) these glimpses of insight into the German 
mind. The discussion has been limited for the most part to 
three problems: ‘‘the conception of the deity, the question of 
the freedom of the will, and the valuation of life’. But ‘‘an 
absolute limitation to lyric verse for the sake of mere consis- 
tency’’ did not seem ‘‘feasible nor desirable’. What happens 
in one sphere or department of literature tends sooner or later 
to spread wavelike throughout the entire area, and this limita- 
tion to lyric verse would therefore have been impracticable; so 
the writer notes (page 13):— 


“In the nineteenth century we have instead the song of 
suffering Das Licd vom Leide. In Germany it is the cen- 
tury of the rebirth of tragedy: not only did Kleist, Grillpar- 
zer, Hebbel, Richard Wagner, and Hauptmann create the 
modern tragic drama, but the great tragic poets of the past 
became vital factors once more, above all Sophocles and 
Shakespeare.”’ 


Using lyric as a guide, then, we are to follow this clue of song 
through the maze of the past century or two, stopping to note 
such signposts here and there as Goethe, Romepticism, Welt- 
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schmerz, Realism and a New Faith in Life, Pessimism, the New 
Optimism—a development parallel, one might add, to what has 
occurred in other literatures. Language creates an artificial bar. 
The influence of Hebbel is still to be felt in its proper intensity 
on our own literature and perhaps that wave has swept by. He 
is here awarded fuller recognition than some critics think he 
merits, but he is a very great poet in spite of their dislike, and 
the present writer, without troubling about his philosophy, had 
long ago found enjoyment in his sombre yet powerful dramas. 
Platen, too, an old favorite, receives place in the Lyric Canon; 
few German poets drew a more direct inspiration from the 
Greeks and fewer still have been so successful in the adaptation 
of classical metres to the German language. Nietzsche’s debt to 
Hebbel is sufficiently indicated, but from darkness he draws a 
lurid light; his Vebermensch finds a curious and imperfect par- 
allel in Thomas Hardy’s 7he God Beyond. But it must be ad- 
mitted that these philosophies are often pursued with more en- 
thusiasm than understanding, and that to the poets philosophy 
plunges all too readily into mysticism. Professor Bruns has drawn 
a path, however, that can be followed and his interpretations of 
the writers of lyric constitute a genuine service to criticism. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


PLATO’s STUDIES AND CRITICISMS OF THE Poets. By Carleton Lewis 
Brownson. Boston: The Gorham Press. 1920. Pp. 157. 
- When a philosopher expresses his opinion of the poets, even 
to-day, there is apt to be a shrinking of sensitive souls. The 
poetic instinct and the critical faculty are more likely to ‘mix’ 
than to mingle when they meet. Doubly difficult must it be 
when the philosopher is a poet also; yet in this case his 
animadversions will be aimed rather against the content than the 
spirit of poetry that excites his protest. At the same time there 
exists a certain kinship betweeen poetry and philosophy: one 
shapes an ideal world, the other insists that we try to live in it. 
Professor Brownson has initiated an inquiry into Plato’s studies 
of the poets and his condemnation of them, his final criticism 
of poetry and his estimate of the function of poetry in the 
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society of his ideal state. He banishes the epic poets, notably 
Homer, from his ‘‘state beyond’’, but he is not able so easily to 
dispose of all the poets. In poetry men’s ideas crystallize sooner 
than in philosophy; thus the poets looking back with misty 
memories upon a past that fancy renders dear and paints with 
brighter colors than reality justifies naturally rouse a certain 
impatience in the philosopher, who would like to base his criti- 
cism of life upon possibilities at least, if facts seem to be too 
shifting and uncertain. The superstitions and opinions of the 
hot polloi, however, have crystallized at a still earlier stage, and 
so the poet still and always has his message and teaching for 
the masses, often coming nearer to them than the philosophers. 
The philosopher too often requires translation into the vernacu- 
lar, and much of his teaching might remain impotent or unknown 
if the poet did not go to the philosopher for his forms of thought. 
Plato is justified in not excluding the dramatists in his general 
condemnation. Thought works its way from philosophy to the 
life of the people through poetry. Epic has long been sup- 
planted by romance and the novel; but the dramatists have 
lost none of their power, as will soon appear to anyone who sets 
out to trace any now generally accepted opinion to its origins. But 
even Plato was impatient and so much of superstition had at- 
tached itself to poetry, to epic especially, ‘that he felt obliged to 
discard the whole thing in many instances. The ‘‘Enlighten- 
ment’’ had done its work. The old conceptions of the gods were 
harmful in the instruction of youth. 

The book is exhaustive, its conclusions are valuable if not 
startling, and the style is attractive. Of especial service to stu- 
dents of Plato will be found the tables of references by Plato to 
the poet. Useful, too, is the insight given into Plato’s own criti- 


cism of poetry as such. 
J. B. Epwarps. 


COLLECTED Porms. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. 591. 


Whatever may be said of other contemporary American poets, 
it can never be said of Edwin Arlington Robinson that his repu- 
tation was a mushroom growth. The poet is fifty-three years 
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old, and one of his most impressive poems, Captain Craig, was 
published twenty years ago—and impressed very few people. 
Only one history of American literature, so far as I know, even 
mentions him. For every reader of modern poetry who can name 
one of Mr. Robinson’s poems there are at least a score who can 
chatter glibly of Spoon River, Patterns, and General Booth 
Enters Heaven. His work has been highly admired where it 
has been known, but it has been known only to a comparatively 
small public. It is gratifying that so many reviewers are now 
giving him the respectful attention he deserves. Only recently 
the Authors’ Club of New York voted his Collected Poems the 
most enduring literary publication of the year, and it is now 
generally admitted that Edwin Arlington Robinson has attained 
permanent rank as an American poet. 

Mr. Robinson has advanced no new theories of poetry, en- 
gaged in no critical controversies, and made no effort to impress 
his personality on the public by violence done upon the dead 
body of decorum. His sole kinship with the new school of 
poetry is in his avoidance of the old poetic diction. It is a 
prominent trait of his technique to use an almost exaggerated 
run-on structure with the most commonplace prose words, 
preferably monosyllables, in the emphatic positions. No one but 
a finished technician could do this and escape banality; Mr. 
Robinson succeeds in it more often than did Wordsworth. 
Curiously enough, another phase of Mr. Robinscn’s poetic 
diction, as Miss Amy Lowell has already pointed out, is the 
choice of unnecessarily obscure words and roundabout expres- 
sions. Thus, tocite a random example, he begins Captain Craig 
in a quite Wordsworthian manner :— 


“T doubtif ten men in all Tilbury Town 
Had ever shaken hands with Captain Craig,” 


and seven lines further imposes an unnecessary tax upon the 
reader’s power of attention with the following :— 


“He had lived his life 
And in his way had shared, with all mankind, 
Inveterate leave to fashion of himself 
By some resplendent metamorphosis 
Whatever he was not.” 
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Free verse has no attractions for Mr. Robinson. One would 
hardly expect a poet of his stern reticence and complete self- 
subjection, combined wtth a steical acceptance of the world as 
it is, to rebel against the restrictions of conventional art. On 
the contrary, he sticks to the old forms, with a decided prefer- 
ence for sonnets, dramatic monologues, and long narrative poems. 
These latter, not even excepting Avon’s Harvest, which the 
poet calls ‘fa dime novel in verse’’, are no mere romantic nar- 
ratives; they are meaty with psychological analysis and phil- 
osophic comment, generally by reticent indirection, on some of 
the most thorny problems of existence. 

The severity of Mr. Robinson’s thought, his very sincerity 
and moral courage, will restrict his popularity. He lacks both 
the easy optimism and the exuberant animal spirits to make 
him popular with the careless reader, and his pessimism (if the 
word is really just to him) is not sufficiently defiant or despair- 
ing to make him popular with that large choir of the disen- 
chanted who cherish their own biliousness. Likewise his 
reticence will hardly recommend him to the generality of 
readers. A Freudian ghost from a Spoon River graveyard ora 
communicative description of the wavelets in a poetess’s bath- 
tub is certainly more easily appreciated than such thoughtful 
dramatic monologues as Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Statford or The Three Taverns. The former of these is a note- 
worthy effort to present the personal character and inner life of 
Shakespeare as Ben Jonson may have observed it; the latter is 
a character-study of Saint Paul. Both demand background, at- 
tention, and sympathetic imagination of the reader. 

The present volume contains all of Mr. Robinson’s published 
poems except a very few of the earlier ones, omitted by the poet 
as below his standard. The separate volumes are: 7he Man 
Against the Sky (1916), Children of the Night (1897), Captain 
Craig (1902), Merlin (1917), Launcelot (1920), The Town 
Down the River (1910), The Three Taverns (1920), and Avon's 
Harvest (1921). 

Merlin and Launcelot are two Arthurian studies that will com- 
pare with those of Tennyson and Morris. They lack the senti- 
mental appeal of Tennyson and are inferior to both Tennyson 
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and Morris in sensuous beauty, but they yield to none in their 
understanding of character and motive. Such shorter poems as 
John Evereldown, Old King Cole, and Flammonde are those by 
which the general reader would most likely remember the poet. 
John Evereldown shows that in spite of his fondness for blank 
verse and sonnets Mr. Robinson can command an almost 
Elizabethan lyric lilt when he so desires. The other two 
exemplify his astonishingly smooth construction in the 
short narrative. O/d King Cole contains several character- 
istic touches of the suave irony that is a part of the poet’s 
outlook on life. 

What this outlook really is, in its entirety, is difficult of 
statement, by reason of the poet’s reticent style. In the charac- 
ter of Captain Craig one finds— 


“the calm, Socratic patronage, 
At once half sombre and half humorous”, 


that frequently characterizes the poet’s own attitude, and a 
philosophy—also the poet’s own, apparently—whose cardinal 
principles are that the man’s salvation depends upon the preser- 
vation of the spirit of childhood and upon humorous tolerance. 
Mr. Robinson’s stoical acceptance of uncertainty and his refusal 
to convert it into a doctrine of despair are well shown in two 
sonnets, Credo and Cliff Klingenhagen. The most impressive 
coming-to-grips with the central problems of human fate is The 
Man Against the Sky. This poem, probably his best, offers no 
cocksure solution. One reads the poem thoughtfully—it is se- 
vere reading—and remains thoughtful a good while thereafter. 
More quotable and less severe are the closing lines of Ballade 
by the Fire, which are perhaps equally representative of the 
poet’s view of life:— 


“ But then, what though the mystic Three 
Around me ply their merry trade ?>— 
And Charon soon may carry me 
Across the gloomy Stygian glade ?— 
Be up, my Soul; nor be afraid 
Of what some unborn year may show; 
But mind your human debts are paid, 
As one by one the phantoms go. 
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ENVoY 


“ Life is the game that must be played: 
This truth at least, good friends, we know; 
So live and laugh, nor be dismayed 
As one by one the phantoms go.” 


Newman I. Wuire. 
Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina. 


Necro FoLtk Ruymes. By Thomas W. Talley. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1922. 


This collection has the vitality, the contagious good humor, 
the refreshing nonsense one knowing the race would expect, 
with the occasional touch of pathos, as here and there the dark 
story of slavery crops out. Some of the crude childish jingles 
belong to the great mass of nonsense literature, but from another 
and more important point of view they belong to the still 
larger class of folk literature. 

The student of folk literature should welcome the book as a 
distinct contribution to his source material. Moreover, the com- 
piler has included a valuable study of the material and, among 
other things, has performed a real service in explaining ‘call’ and 
‘’sponse’, the Negro ‘solo’ and ‘chorus’. Of not least value is 
the description by Mr. Talley, who witnessed it, of the making 
of a secular rhyme. 

But here appreciation must end. The book is marred by gross 
carelessness on the compiler’s part. A number of the rhymes 
should not have been included. Some are distinctly not of Negro 
origin, others probably not. No doubt, every one in the col- 
lection is heard among Negroes, but this does not prove them 
of Negro origin. The whites of the South also have an enormous 
store of folk-songs and jingles, many of them brought over from 
England and Scotland long ago. Some of these the Negro has 
picked up and used verbatim; others he has adapted and en- 
larged; and from still others he has taken suggestions. The 
reverse process has also taken place. 

For instance, The Mule’s Kick is simply the last stanza, very 
slightly altered, of a poem by Irwin Russell called Nebuchadnes- 
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sar. The first stanza of Captain Dime isa part of the nation- 
ally known O/d Dan Tucker, as is also the first stanza of Aunt 
Dinah Drunk. And such an apparently recent rhyme as The 
Negro and the Policeman is an alteration of an earlier one of 
the whites beginning Old Mister Johnson Turn Me Louse. Hal- 
liwell’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales (London, 1849) 
proves Mr. Talley’s Roses Red to have been known in England, 
in a better version, at least seventy-five years ago. Satan, as Nor- 
thall’s English Folk-Rhymes (London, 1892) shows, has long been 
known to the people of rural Britain; and from the same source we 
learn that the ancestors of Megro Baker Man and Kneel on this 
Carpet have likewise long been favorites of the country folk. 
There might be some question about Frog Went A-Courting, 
but for years it has been known in most parts of the United 
States. Campbell and Sharp have found it among the secluded 
mountaineers, who have practically no contact with the Negro; 
and have included it in their English Folk-Songs from the South- 
ern Appalachians. Examples might be be multiplied, but these 
are enough. Nota few of the rhymes have for years been pub- 
lished, in practically the same form, in children’s jingle books. 

Several minor faults might be pointed out. Not enough effort 
is made to give an approximate date to the rhymes. Even the 
inclusion of mistaken material does not irreparably impair the 
collection; yet this does keep it from being ‘‘authentic for the 
student of folk literature’’. The undertaking is a useful one 
and should be continued. 


ce 


J. H. NEtson. 
Cornel! University. 


THE First WORLD WAR: 1914-1918. By C. & Court Repington. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. Two volumes. Pp. xvii, 621 ; xiii, 581. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Repington has produced a capital view of 

the Great War as seen through ‘public-school’ English eyes,— 

eyes, too, in this instance, of exceptional range and vision on ac- 
count of exceptional opportunity, yet without much real zmsight. 

The book is exactly what it professes to be: a record of personal 

experiences and opinions based upon the writer’s personal notes, 

letters and diaries. There are helpfully—sometimes rather 
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amazingly—frank accounts of conversations with such men as 
Lloyd George, Kitchener, French, Allenby, Robertson, Balfour, 
Asquith, Churchill, Haig, Fisher, Clémenceau, Joffre, Foch, 
Pétain, Pershing, and many others. The style is alive, and 
the comments upon characters and events are often amus- 
ingly trenchant. There is, indeed, a good deal of humor 
in the writing, and, although Colonel Repington has plenty 
of self-confidence, it expresses itself here rather humanly than 
objectionably. 

We believe that many of the criticisms of persons and poli- 
cies Colonel Repington ventures—perhaps we should rather say 
proclaims—will not be endorsed by other capable military experts 
or by history, yet he undoubtedly served 7he London Times and 
his country well in his articles and correspondence, despite the 
extravagance of some of his present claims. Very Repington- 
like are such remarks as the following: ‘‘We have had a nasty 
knock near Bagdad."’ ‘‘They have simply been snobbish sheep.”’ 
‘Joffre . . . is well worth talking to.’’ ‘‘Briand is a charmer.”’ 
‘*Much talk about the Censorship. Personally I think it is im- 
proving. At the beginning of the war it deleted all my remarks 
about Chatham, believing him to have been a naval port.”’ 
“Balfour . . . has more moral courage than any other of our 
statesmen.’’ ‘‘Winston . . . told me that I ought to have had 
one of the highest commands, and that no one had my brain. 
I wonder whether he says this to everybody.”’ GHC. 


THE QuimBy MANuscRIPTs. Edited by Horatio W. Dresser. New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1921. Pp. viii, 474. 


There are now made available for the first time the various 
pertinent writings of Phineas Parkhurst Quimby, of Portland, 
Maine, the healer to whom Mrs. Eddy (then Mrs. Patterson) 
applied for treatment before she became the founder of the Chris- 
tian Science cult. The compiler wishes his work to be regarded 


as non-controversial, but the implications are adverse to Mrs. 
Eddy’s position touching originality. Her letters to Dr. Quimby 
(1862-64) are here for the first time published, 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE NEw Economics. By Lionel D. Edie, Associate Profes- 
sor of History and Politics in Colgate University. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell and Company. 1922. Pp. 524. 


This book, as the Introduction states, is an integration of 
present-day tendencies in cconomic thinking in which, without 
repudiation of orthodox views ,the departures from these views 
are interpreted in the light of the new psychology. The author 
believes that there is a fundamental unity in recent pluralistic 
progress in economic thinking. His work is a valuable synthesis 
and deserves study. 

The three main divisions of the book are: Economic Psychol- 
ogy, Economic Institutions and Functions, and Economic Adap- 
tation. The first chapters present in brief the chief psychological 
conceptions required for an understanding of economic life. The 
next chapter deals with the mechanical and scientific basis of 
economics. Progress rests on power. Non-human power moves 
the world forward. Power plus machinery determines the tech- 
nical character of cconomic organization. Transportation is a 
third factor in industrial activity. Chemistry and geology are 
almost as indispensable. There is, furthermore, a human factor 
that animates and informs the whole, and the motives of 
the men who create mechanical inventions and make scien- 
tific discoveries, who control and direct the application of this 
mechanical and scientific technique to the problems of industrial 
advancement, can be studied by the psychologist. His report is 
encouraging. The social system is not really based on private 
interests. There isa gradual evolution in motivation that can be 
observed also in executives and managers of business establish- 
ments. 

Labor, Capital and Management are next discussed and the 
part ofeach in production. Inthe chapter on Labor the author 
concludes that, as the population of a country determines the 
quality of labor in its industries, the national character can 
only be safeguarded by careful attention to this question. 


“In the competitive race between nations for social and 
economic survival, and the incessant rivalry of nations for 
positions of influence and prestige, no one can doubt that 
the ultimate superiority is held only by nations whose blood 
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is the most virile. Where classes of population which rise 
in positions of economic success shrink from the obligation 
of parenthood, the inheritance of a nation is jeopardized, 
and America is in the initial stages of that precarious 
position at the present day. Certainly, the situation is one 
which offers a chailenge to Americans to make new adap- 
tations between their families and social standards and 
their economic circumstances; and to reconstruct their 
ideals and traditions for the avowed purpose of preserving 
the highest quality of the national character.” (Page 171). 


The study of ownership and property presented in the chap- 
ter on Capital is considered under these heads: (1) The instinc- 
tive basis; (2) Property a group of rights; (3) Ownership as a 
corporate phenomenon. Property is valuable because it means 
economic freedom. But there is an increasing insistence ona 
revaluation of the motives governing its acquisition. The profit 
motive is not socially adequate, and social thoughtfulness on 
the part of ownership is required. Inequalities cannot be 
smoothed out to a dead level; they rest on unequal privileges 
as well as on unequal ability, and unforeseen chances so increase 
the risks of entreprencurs that the men who assume great risks 
expect great profits. The problem of a more equal distribution 
of wealth is therefore in part the problem of reducing risks and 
chances in business. There are agencies in our economic 
organization which aim in this direction, prominent among 
which is the insurance principle. 

In Management (Chapter VIII), the problem is to reduce waste 
and inefficiency. Competition, combination and codperation are 
the stages by which business management has developed. The 
new standards of cooperation are still in process of development, 
but the feeling of responsibility to consumers, owners, and work- 
ers becomes more and more manifest as an active principle 
in business administration. 

The next chapters are requisite to the complete synthesis 
which the author set out to accomplish. Markets—their prin- 
ciples and strategy—are discussed in Chapter IX ; in Chapter X, 
Money and Credit, their services and dangers. In these the 
importance of the psychological factors is emphasized, and the 
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general trend of evolution is indicated as making for confidence 
and production more and more directed to the benefit of the 
consumer, the advancement of the standards of living and the 
strengthening of the better elements in social control. 

The third part of this book—Economic Adaptation—treats 
of Public Control (Chapter XI); Economic Radicalism (Chapter 
XII); and Economic Democracy (Chapter XIII). The highest 
civilization is the result of the greatest degree of freedom attain- 
able under democracy, and the two constituents of economic 
life—man and institutions—are shown as undergoing a simul- 
taneous reshaping toward industrial democracy. 

The book is intended as a text-book, and should prove attrac- 
tive besides to business men and professional economists. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


THE ISOLATION PLAN, WITH PAPERS ON THE COVENANT. By William H. 
Blymyer. Boston: Cornhill Publishing Company. Pp. xxiv, 152. 


Mr. Blymyer asserts that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations has been framed by the cunning diplomats of the great 
Powers, who intend to use it as an instrument for furthering their 
own selfish and imperialistic designs. As a substitute he offers 
a plan of his own, which he calls the “Isolation” or ‘ Non- 
Intercourse "’ plan. Under this plan general disarmament and 
the settlement of all questions arising between nations, justiciable 
as well as non-justiciable, would be brought about by the simple 
decision of an Armament Commission and of an Arbitration 
Commission respectively. Nations refusing to arbitrate or to 
comply with decisions rendered would be brought to their knees 
by a non-intercourse interdict. Mr. Blymyer’s criticism (p. 123) 
of the economic boycott under Article 16 of the League of 
Nations is not fair-minded, and what he says about the “British 


Lords” (p. 127) is almost puerile. 
S. L. Ware. 


The University of the South. 
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THE SECRET OF THE SAHARA: KUFARA. By Rosita Forbes. With an 
Introduction by Sir Harry Johnston. With fifty-four photographs by the 
author. New York: George H. Doran Company. 1921. Pp. 356. 


Mrs. Forbes has given us a fascinating, even thrilling, narra- 
tive of adventure in the Great Desert. Her purpose was to 
visit Kufara, the sacred city of the Senussi, in the heart of the 
Libyan Desert. At the very outset of this difficult undertaking 
she had to elude the protective vigilance of the Italian military 
authorities, since her party set out from Jedabia, which is con- 
trolled from Tripoli. The rest of the journey was made in the 
face of two imminent perils: first, the fanatical spirit of the 
Senussi themselves, who so little appreciate tourists and explor- 
ers—to put it mildly—that only one other European had ever 
visited Kufara, one Rohlfs, a German explorer of forty years 
before, who barely escaped with his life after great sufferings and 
hazards and the loss of note-books, maps, drawings and scientific 
instruments ; and second, the predatory instincts of the Beda- 
win tribes, who welcome the chance of pillaging any caravan not 
strongly guarded. The desert itself is formidable to adventu- 
rous travellers. With the concurrence and assistance, however, 
of an Egyptian of culture, a graduate of El Azhar University, 
whose knowledge of land, folk and customs saved many a 
troublesome situation and to whom the book is dedicated, the 


journey was made, for, to offset all perils, Mrs. Forbes hada 
passport from the Sayed Rida es Senussi, that authorized the 
Sitt Khadija,a Moslem working for the good of Islam and the 
Senussi, and Ahmed Mohammed Bey Hassanein to visit the 
country. Through him she obtained a letter from the chief 
of the Senussi, Sidi Idris himself, and so long as her dis- 
guise remained unpenetrated, she was safe from the Senussi. 


But among the Senussi there were disaffected families, such 
as the Bahama, who plotted to destroy them, and they had to 
contend with the plots of Abdullah, one of the guides. 

From oasis to oasis, well to well, the party drove for- 
ward, once lost for several days among the sands, until Ku- 
fara was sighted. Most of the oases visited, fortunately, were 
in charge of friends, who received the explorers hospitably, 
although with a hospitality at times overwhelming. Most formi- 
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dable were the official dinners, which are described with a decided 
touch of humor. But ittook more than humor to go through such 
harrowing experiences—courage and shrewdness and the spirit 
of the sportsman were the author's to keep a cool head in the 
midst of the discomforts of the desert and the intrigues that 
daily threatened life itself. As serenely unconscious of how 
fully she was the moving spirit of the enterprise as one could 
be, she took all these extreme chances without hesitation. The 
letter of the Sidi Idris and the chivalry of the desert princes 
prevailed, so that both the advance to Kufara and the return 
were achieved with safety; but the margin of safety was never 
too great, and few narratives have a suspense so long maintained. 

With it all, valuable observations were made resulting in 
authoritative contributions to our knowledge of geography and 
history. These are skilfully interwoven with the narrative, add- 
ing to it their own interest, so that the book is sure to find a 
warm welcome from the general reader; whose powers of dis- 
crimination are increasing and who will be less disposod to 
squander time on inferior writing, now that Mrs. Forbes has 
proved so convincingly how absorbing the account of a scientific 


mission can be made. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


ATHENIAN TRAGEDY. By Thomas Dwight Goodell. New Haven: The 
Yale University Press. 1920. pp. 297. 


If one were to set out to read all the treatises on Greek tragedy 
that have already appeared, not much time would remain to him 
for reading the plays themselves. Should he undertake to study 
all the controversies that have arisen, time itself would fail. Con- 
troversies have been hotly waged over many problems of history 
and interpretation, many of them of inconsiderable signifi- 
cance; consequently the occasion for new books on this ab- 
sorbing subject presents itself rather because of the need 
of adjusting the present age to a larger appreciation of this 
most vigorous interpretative type of Greek art. There are, 
it would appear, two major problems involved: first, for the 
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individual reader to select from the numerous works’ dealing 
with this field such as will best fill in the frame for relating his 
own ideas and standards of appreciation to the mind and achieve- 
ment of the Athenian dramatists; and, second, for the writers of 
such works themselves to adjust their interpretations to the 
changes that have come about in our own time. Two con- 
temporary books seek to do this for the modern reader, véz., 
Norwood’s Greek Tragedy and this possibly more popular work 
by Professor Goodell. Athenian Tragedy purports to be an in- 
troduction (intended for the college student, but equally well 
adapted to the general reader and valuable to the specialist) to 
the first great significant chapter in the drama, a develop- 
ment which, to judge from the mass of books, essays and 
criticisms, forces itself to the foreground. It is the field, be- 
sides, in which we find the greatest literary artists in both the 
past and the present, by which I do not wish to be understood as 
referring necessarily to contemporary dramatic composition. 
Professor Goodell understands his field and his work is a safe and 
sane guide. The style is graceful but not pretentious. Clear, inter- 
esting, with frank recognition of opposing views, rather generous 
treatment of some of them, such as Verrall’s stimulating theories, 
mildly but not unsuccessfully taking issue with William Archer 
as to what constitutes a drama, this book will stand high among 
the writings on Greek drama, although it does not pretend to 
supplant Haigh or Campbell or Flickinger. 

The outline is simple and easily followed. Beginning with a 
few general observations on art, the arts, and the drama (Chap- 
ter I) and the conditions and conventions (Chapter I1)that are met 
with in playwriting, the author proceeds to discuss with insight 
and decision the Athenian background (Chapter III), and the 
conventions of Attic tragedy (ChapterIV). Next come chapters 
on external form (Chapter V), story and plot (Chapter VI), 
stories and plots (Chapter VII), and internal form (Chapter 
VIII). Finally the theories and principles deduced and stated 
are applied and illustrated in succeeding discussions of Aischylus 
and character-drawing (Chapter IX), Sophocles and the drama 
of character (Chapter X), and Euripides and new aims (Chap- 
ter XI). Athenian Tragedy is as necessary to the student of 
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modern literature as it is to the specialist in Greek studies. 
i know of no writing in this field which establishes contact be- 
tween modern and ancient thought and feeling with such logic, 


impartiality, vividness and ease. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


New CHAPTERS IN THE HIsToRY OF GREEK LITERATURE. Edited by J. U. 
Powell and E. A. Barber. Oxford: The Clarenden Press. 1921. Pp. 166. 


The death of Demosthenes was not the end of Greek litera- 
ture, although it appears to be one of the traditions that a 
history of Greek literature may well stop there. The last forty 
or fifty years, however, have proved so rich in discoveries of 
papyri and inscriptions that a new chapter on the literature of 
the Alexandrian age ought not long to wait. This book givesa 
brief but compendious account of ‘recent discoveries in Greek 
poetry and prose of the fourth and following centuries B. c.” 
The finds are of widely varying values. In estimating these 
values and interpreting this literature the authors of the various 
sections of the book prove that good taste is not incompatible 
with scholarship. The Hymn of the Kouretes, the Perse of 
Timotheus, the Fragments of Menander and the New Comedy, 
the Mimes of Herondas, the ‘“Oxyrhynchus Historian”’, the 
“Athenian Constitution”, some fragments of Lysias and 
Hypereides (this list is not meant to be exhaustive) are based 
on fragments of sufficient completeness for study and suffice to 
show us this later Greek world. Timotheus we could spare, 
perhaps, but we must always regret that we have not more of 
Menander. It is interesting to find a new version of the story of 
Menelaus and Helen, a parody of Euripides’ /phigenia in Tauris, 
a historian who contradicts Xenophon, that Aristotle must be 
assigned a rank as a historian far below Thucydides, and that 
Euripides composed the opening of the Perse. After reading 
Goodell’s Athenian Tragedy and a speech in the fourth book of 
Thucydides in which the Lacedemonian envoys advise the 
Athenians not to trust too much to present good fortune, I had 
been considering how easily the background and circumstances 
of Greek life account for the use in Greek drama of reversals of 
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fortune and, of course, of recognitions, when I ran upon this 
passage in the essay on Menander :— 


“ . , . Very often the plot was consummated by a 
‘Recognition’. It is strange that this dramatic trick never 
wearied the Athenian audience. It has no less an authority 
behind it than the Odyssey ; it had been freely used by the 
tragedians; and became a part of the stock-in-trade of the 
Romantic writers long after Comedy ceased to be written ; 
in fact, it seems to have been almost as integral a part of 
the Greek comic tradition as the legends were of tragedy.” 


J. BE. 


GREEK VASE PAINTING. By Ernst Buschor. Translated by G. C. 
Richards, with an Introduction by Percy Gardner. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 1921. Pp. 180. 


A comprehensive history of Greek vase painting has long been 
desirable in English, as Professor Gardner rightly observes in 
his Introduction to this translation from the German. The book 
has already been accepted as standard and this translation makes 
it available to a larger number of American and British readers. 
The 160 pictures make the volume attractive, but there is no 
bibliography and the translator has refrained from contributing 
notes. In outline the book traces the story of the Greek vase 
painters from the Geometric Style through the seventh century 
with the following Black-Figured Style and Red-Figured 
Style in the Archaic Period to the style of Polygnotus and 
Pheidias. The first chapter deals with the Stone and the 
Bronze Ages, the last and seventh with late offshoots. There 
are many problems in this rich field still unsolved for want 
of data; but enough has been discovered to make it possible 
for the imagination of the archzologist, guided and restrained 
by the scientific spirit, to build up a comprehensive, coherent 
account of the whole subject. Dr. Buschor’s work does this and 
makes the approach easier to whatever special subject the stu- 
dent may later investigate, although it is intended principally for 
the general reader. 

J. B. E. 
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PusLic EDUCATION IN THE SouTH. By Edgar W. Knight, Professor of 
Education in the University of North Carolina. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1922. Pp. xii, 482. 


In thirteen chapters Dr. Knight has covered his field carefully 
and interestingly, producing the first text-book on the develop- 
ment of Southern public education. There are some slight in- 
accuracies, especially in the references to the relations between 
the old University of Nashville and Peabody College for 
Teachers (formerly Peabody Normal College), and again be- 
tween the latter and the new George Peabody College for 
Teachers, which, in order to emphasize its continuity with the 
life-history of the earlier college, adopted outright as its own 
all of the alumni and alumnez of that institution. It is erroneous, 
too, to say that ‘‘the literary department of the University of 
Nashville was converted into such an institution’’ (referring to 
the earlier Peabody), the truth being that the University of 
Nashville continued to function as such until the new Peabody 
was established, merely extending its hospitality to the old 
Peabody and allowing certain work done during the first two 
years to be recognized as normal school work for the Peabody 
diploma of Licentiate of Instruction. 

There are good outlines, question lists, and bibliographies. 


FRoM AN EASTERN EMBASSY. By the Wife of the Councillor of the 
Turkish Embassy in London and Berlin from 18— to 19—. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. London: Herbert Jenkins, Ltd. 1920. 


From an Eastern Embassy is an entertaining collection of 
reminiscences of court and social life in the East, and in England 
Germany and Rumania. The author writes in an agreeable style, 
is an acute observer and has a woman’s memory for all the de- 
tails of every situation described. At the same time the narrative is 
very largely a personal one, as the author is more interested in 
her own family and friends than in affairs of state or the mysteri- 
ous life of the East. Her and her husband's experiences, 
however, are interesting and worth the telling. The book 
gives a convincing and vivid though somewhat kaleidoscopic 
impression. 
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OLp ENGLIsH Poetry. By J. Duncan Spaeth, Professor of English in 
Princeton University. Princeton University Press. 1922. Pp. xii, 268. 


This volume of translations of Old English poetry into 
alliterative verse is worthy of both the scholarship and the 
literary sensibility of its author. The theory of translation 
herein adopted is sound, and the notes, although not over- 
weighted, are invaluable to the general reader or the student 
beginner. ‘‘The classification of this poetry into the main types 
of Epic, Lyric, Gnomic and Historic Poetry, while necessarily 
formal, does no real violence to the principle of historic con- 
tinuity.”’ 


Tue BeGGar’s Vision. By Brookes More. Boston: The Cornhill Pub- 

lishing Company. 1921. Pp. xvi, 61. 

A group of poems much overpraised by both the publishers 
and Mr. Braithwaite, the latter of who sponsors them in an In- 
treduction. They are obviously derivative, especially Zhe Convent 
Legend, The Valley Mysterious and The Last of Lost Eden, and 
produce some painful discords. They show no unusual feeling and 
much effort, and are far from authentic poetry. 


IGDRASIL. By Royall Snow. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 1921. 

Pp. 63. 

Mr. Snow thinks that it is time to “consolidate the gains” of 
the contemporary experiment in free verse rather than to push it 
further for the present. We find neither gain nor consolidation in 
the work he here presents. The hybrid forms he calls sonnets 
in free verse are particularly objectionable, and reveal his lamen- 
table unawareness of the essence and genius of this fine pattern. 


Tue First Book IN UNITED STATES History. By Waddy Thompson. 
Boston: D.C. Heath and Co. 1921. Pp. ix, 412. 


Mr. Thompson has skilfully adapted the text of his little 
history to the minds of young readers by a judicious mixture 
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of biography and picturesque telling of the events themselves. 
He conducts us from Columbus to Warren Harding with real 
charm of narrative and with an eye to the essentials in the evolu- 
tion of American political, social and industrial life. 


SOCIETY AND Its PROBLEMS. By Grove Samuel Dow. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1922. Pp. xiv, 594. 


A useful treatment in simple language of the chief problems 
of sociology. It embraces six parts—Introduction, Population, 
Evolution of Social Institutions, Analysis of Society, Social 
Maladjustment, and Social Progress, the last two parts being es- 
pecially well developed as regards consciousness and proportion. 


STRINDBERG THE MAN. By Gustaf Uddgren. Translated from the Swedish 
by Axel Johan Uppvall. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 1922. Pp. 165. 
An interesting although rather romantic treatment of the 

great Swede by one who knew and followed him. The expla- 

nation of Strindberg’s attitude toward women and the account 
of his last days are of unusual interest. 


Tue Guost Story. By Booth Tarkington. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd 
Company. 1922. Pp. 42. 


MIRAGE. By George M. P. Baird. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 

1922. Pp. 36. 

The Ghost Story is an amusing dramatization in farcical vein of 
the old motif of the bashful lover and the self-possessed beloved. 
Mirage is a rather melodramatic yet not ineffective one-act play 
built about the somewhat worn idea of the domestic complica- 
tions of a victim of amnesia. The Hopi Indian background is 
well done. 


A First Book In EnGuisn. By A. L. Murray and E. P. Wiles. Boston: 

D.C. Heath and Company. 1922. Pp. x, 478. 

A well planned and elastically adaptable text-book for the use 
of high school classes. Although not always quite true to its 
own logic, the book employs simple language, attractive illustra- 
tions and exercises, and appropriate divisions. 
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Everypay Uses OF ENGLISH. By Maurice H. Weseen, Assistant Professor 
of English, University of Nebraska. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1922. Pp. xv, 447. 


This is a conveniently arranged hand-book dealing concisely 
with fundamentals in the everyday use of the mother tongue, 
such as the organization of letters, reports, and other manuscripts ; 
punctuation; spelling; the construction of sentences and para- 
graphs. There also are suggested problems and appropriate 
exercises. 


THE BorouGH TREASURER. By J. S. Fletcher. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. i921. Pp. 305. 


A skilfully plotted but not evenly written mystery story by an 
unusually capable manipulator of this genre. 


Tue Girt From MonTANA. By Grace Livingston Hill. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1922. Pp. 220. 


A crudely didactic and melodramatic romance, impossibly 
episodical, the characters of which are badly out of drawing. 


Envy: A TALE. By Ernst von Wildenbruch. Translated by Elise Traut. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 1921. Pp. 144. 


A memorable tale by a German novelist (born 1845) whose 
work has hitherto been unknown in English. The translator has 
exercised freedom in the interest of fidelity to the spirit of the 
story. 


WHITE AND BLAck. By H. A. Shands. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1922. Pp. 304. 


Mr. Shands knows Texas and the Negro at first hand, and 
writes a very interesting novel of race relationships, humors, 
difficulties, disgraces and tragedies. The central idea is the evil 
of miscegenation, but its results are humanly and realistically 
pictured, not didacticized, so that the moral and social implica- 
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tions are silent witnesses not only of Mr. Shands’s conclusions 
as a Southerner studying southern conditions, but also of the 
artistic worth of his method. 


PRACTICAL STUDY OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. By Louis Tesson. 
Boston: The Four SeasCompany. 1920. Pp. 78. 


Phonetic values are indicated in this text by marking the 
quantities with varying type-faces. Selections for sight transla- 
tion and a number of useful suggestions are included in a 
“Natural and Rational Method”. 


THE AkT OF THINKING. By T. Sharper Knowlson. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1921. Pp. 165. 


This is an expanded reprint of a manual first published in 
1899. Its advice is better than its science. Some common- 
sense views are presented as checks upon tendencies to false 
thinking, but the concrete suggestions touching the actual ‘‘art 
of thinking’’ seem hardly the result of intense devotion to that 
art. 


THE Etnuics oF THE TREES. By Fletcher B. Dresslar. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 1921. Pp. 35. 


These few wisdoms concerning trees were written by a man who 
knows them, and who wishes to write down in a simple, sincere 
fashion the thoughts they have given him. He sees the lives of 
trees as symbols of other lives, and tinges his remarkable sen- 
tences with unobtrusive ethical allegory. 
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